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[From Schenckius: Observatorium Medicarum, Frankofurti, 1609] 
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DR. RICHARD JORDAN GATLING (1818-1903)* 
By ARTHUR CLAYTON McCARTY, M.D. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


wae HE “all or noth- 
ing” law charms 
physiologists. 
Practicing physi- 
clans sometimes 
incline towards a 
y variation on this 
theme; namely, 
“once a killer, al- 
ways a killer.” Prominent exponents 
include Dr. Guillotine and his French 
plaything; Dr. Bushnell and his subma- 
rine; and the subject of this paper, Dr. 
Richard Gatling and his “gat.” 

Within these illustrious walls and 
before this distinguished society you 
have heard all about Guillotine’s mercy 
killing machine. Possibly some other 
essayist will bring you the timely and 
thrilling story of Bushnell and the sub- 
marine (which recently has become 
more famous for going down than com- 
ing up). Tonight I propose to go off 
like a Gatling gun, on the subject of 
the gentleman by the same name. 

A.D. 1939, every boy under ten years 


carries one to ten “gats.” Gangsters 
carry a lesser number. Many persons 
speak glibly of drill teams as “Gatling 
gun squads,” and of the chatty neigh- 
bor “going off like a Gatling gun.” Few 
persons, however, seem to be well in- 
formed, about this many-sided physi- 
cian. Search and research at many li- 
braries and institutions convince me 


of this. 


Richard Jordan Gatling was born 
September 12, 1818 at Manney’s Neck, 
five miles from Murfreesboro, Hert- 
ford County, North Carolina—near the 
Virginia border. The first Gatlings, 
emigrating from England circa 1700, 
had settled in this beautiful pine coun- 
try. Although in later life Richard Gat- 
ling, the great inventor, was to visit as 
a welcome guest the stately halls of 
kings and emperors, he was born under 
a humble roof and was in every way a 
self-made man. A description of his 
father and mother will furnish some 
background. 

Jordan Gatling, the founder of the 


* Read Before The Innominate Society, Louisville, Ky. 
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household, was a poor boy. He first pur- 
chased eighty acres of land in what was 
then a wild, unbroken forest near the 
Meherrin River. To this small begin- 
ning he added gradually, until, by pa- 
tient economy and industry, he had ac- 
quired in one body 1200 acres of 
excellent land, a goodly part of which 
was in timber of the highly-prized long- 
leafed pine. Besides this fine estate, he 
owned at his death several other valua- 
ble tracts of land, farms and plantations, 
together with about twenty slaves. Jor- 
dan Gatling was a man of marvelous 
thrift—considered somewhat selfish, 
perhaps, in those old, easy-going days; 
but his integrity was never questioned, 
and he left no heritage of debt to vex 
his heirs. He was not only a shrewd 
farmer, but was skillful at all trades, 


though never apprenticed to any. He 


was his own carpenter and blacksmith. 
His counterpart may be found today all 
through New England, although infre- 


quently in the South. The mother of | 


the family, Mrs. Mary Gatling, née 
Barnes, was a most estimable woman, 
very charitable, deeply pious and an 
angel of mercy and relief to the entire 
neighborhood. She bore seven children, 
of whom Richard was the fourth or 
middle. 

That Richard grew up as an active, 
typical boy is shown by the memorials 
in his old homestead. These include a 
bird gun, a fishing rod, a small hand 
seine for taking shad and herring from 
the waters of the neighboring river, 
and a huge dugout or canoe of three 
' and a half feet diameter, fashioned 
from a single log. 

At the age of fifteen, after receiving 
a common school education, he was 
employed for about a year as an aman- 
uensis in the office of Lewis M. Cow- 
per, of Murfreesboro, for many years 
clerk of the now disused Court of Com- 
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mon Pleas and Quarter Sessions of 
Hertford County. At nineteen we find 
young Gatling a teacher of one of those 
rural, rudimentary, academic nurseries 
called ‘‘old field schools,’ by reason of 
their usual location on some untilled 
corner of a plantation turned out to 
grass and undergrowth. When twenty 


years of age he began business as a 


country merchant, near Frazier’s Cross 
Roads, in’ his native county, to which 
vocation he adhered for several years, 
Whilst thus engaged, he invented the 
screw propelling wheel now used by 
ocean steamers, and took a model of it 
to Washington, with a view to obtain- 
ing a patent; but on his arrival at the 
Patent Office, he found he had been an- 
ticipated, the same thing having been 
deposited in the Patent Office some time 
previous. He returned home, greatly 
disappointed in not being able to se- 
cure a patent for so valuable an inven- 
tion. Soon afterward, he invented and 
patented a seed-sowing machine, de- 
signed for sowing rice. In 1844 he 
moved to St. Louis, Missouri, and en- 
gaged in business as a clerk in a dry- 
goods store. While so engaged, he 
employed a mechanic to make his seed- 
sowing machines for sowing wheat in 
drills, for which he found ready sale. 
He abandoned his clerkship and for 
several years gave his whole time to the 
improvement and sale of wheat-drills 
which he manufactured at various 
places in the Northwest. While engaged 
in this business, he was taken with 
the smallpox on board a_ steamer, 
going from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh. 
On the way the boat became frozen 
in the ice, where it remained for thir- 
teen days. There was no _ physician 
aboard and he was not allowed to land 
at Wheeling, where he had expected to 
put off. For thirteen days he was with- 


‘out attention, almost without food. At 


4 
4 


Pittsburgh he was sent to a pesthouse, 
which became his home for three long 
months. During that time he made up 
his mind to learn something about him- 
self and to apply that knowledge to the 
healing of others. He accordingly stud- 
ied medicine for several years, during 
which he attended a course of lec- 
tures at the Indiana Medical College. 
Then he went to Laporte, Indiana, and 
the following winter—1848 and 1849— 
attended another course of lectures at 
the Ohio Medical College at Cincin- 
nati, and in this way acquired the title 
of “Doctor.” After finishing his medi- 
cal studies, he settled in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to whether Dr. Gatling gradu- 
ated in medicine and how well he prac- 
ticed. Says the Indiana Medical Journal 
In 1903: 


A narrow escape from death caused him 
to study medicine and to take a degree in 
that science. Diligent in this as in all 
things, he. soon became a most skillful 
practitioner, but continued to devote 
much time to inventions. When he was 
married, a few years before the war, to the 
reigning belle and beauty of Indianapolis, 
and a near relative of Governor Wallace, 
the gossips gravely nodded their heads and 
said to one another, “Well, we hope she 
will make the doctor stick to his profes- 
sion and not go frittering his time away on 
these trifling inventions.” He didn’t fol- 
low their advice, however, but changed 
from the profession of curing to that of 
killing, or, as his enemies might have said, 
the young physician simply changed his 
method of killing. 


Careful search of the records at Indiana 
and Ohio Universities show that Dr. 
Gatling did not graduate, and many 
contend he never practiced. 

The facts of Dr. Gatling’s marriage 
are these: His bride was Jemina T. 
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Sanders, youngest daughter of Dr. John 
H. Sanders, and the wedding was in 
1854 at Indianapolis. At the time of 
Gatling’s death, his wife and three chil- 
dren (two sons and a daughter) survived 
him. I have been unable to trace any of 
these four. Indianapolis at present 
boasts a “Gatling Gun Club” but it 
might be equipped with a Maxim si- 
lencer, insofar as answering corre- 


spondence is concerned. 


While at Indianapolis, Dr. Gatling 
engaged in real estate speculations and 
in railway enterprises—aiding in the 
construction of a number of the rail- 
roads leading to that city. In the mean- 
time he gave much of his time to the 


- manufacture and sale of wheat drills. 


He was the first man to introduce this 
farm implement into the northwestern 
states. He strongly advocated the ad- 
vantages of drilling wheat over the old 
mode of broadcast sowing, and he did 
more, perhaps, than any other living 
man to introduce drill culture in the 
West and in other parts of the United 
States. His drills for years took many of 


the medals and prizes awarded to this 


class of machine at the different state 
fairs. To the sale of his wheat drill he 
applied control methods learned in the 


experimental laboratory. His plan was 


to get the permission of a farmer to sow 
his land to wheat. Half of the agreed 
acreage was sown broadcast, as a “‘con- 
trol.” The other half was sown with the 
Gatling drill—and the difference in the 
yield was taken as the first payment on 
the implement. 

In 1849 he invented a method of 
transmitting power from one locality 
to another—or rather, of distributing 
power from one main source (obtained 
either from steam or water) to many 
smaller powers. This was accomplished 
through the medium of compressed air 
in pipes laid underground, as water or 
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gas pipes are laid, and to be used in driv- 
ing smaller steam engines. He tried for 
several years to obtain patents in the 


THE ORIGINAL GATLING GUN. 


United States for this discovery, but 
was defeated, on the absurd ground that 
his was a discovery and not an inven- 
tion. Had he been able to obtain a 
patent for this invention, his object was 
to form a company to supply Pittsburgh 
and other cities with a cheap and safe 
motive power, by the erection of large 
steam engines at the outskirts of the 
city. 

About 1850 he invented a double- 
acting hemp brake, which is still used 
in some parts of the West for braking 
hemp. In the year 1857 he invented a 
steam-plow, or earth pulverizing ma- 
chine, designed to be propelled or op- 
erated by combined animal and steam 
power; but ill-health, and the low price 
of grain in the West at that time, pre- 
vented him from working out the de- 
tails of this machine to practical results, 
although he boasted it had the power of 
eight men and twelve horses. 

The crowning invention of his life 
was No. 36,836, the machine battery 
gun which bears his name, the idea of 
which was conceived in 1861, soon after 
the beginning of the Civil War. It so 
happened that he lived across from the 
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that since there were scientific, rapidly 


officers and private citizens. In the fall 


This the general refused to do, and Dr. 


backer, started back for the West. In 


railway depot. Every day he saw troops 
shipped to battle, and almost every day 
he saw some come home in boxes. One 
day he examined the contents of eight 
een of those boxes and noted, to his sur. 
prise, that only three of the bodies had 
bullet wounds. The rest had died of dis. 
ease. There and then it occurred to him 


operating machines for sowing, cultivat- 
ing, mowing and reaping, why not for 
shooting? With one soldier doing the 
work of a hundred, ninety-nine could 
be saved from the greater danger of the 
diseases incident to war. 

He made his first revolving battery 
gun in the city of Indianapolis, and in 
the spring of 1862 he fired it (in its then 
imperfect state, over 200 shots per 
minute), in the presence of many army 


of the same year, he went to the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and had a battery of 
six of his guns made at the well-known 
manufacturing establishment of Miles 
Greenwood & Co., but about the time 
the guns were completed, the factory 
with the guns was burned, subjecting 
him to heavy pecuniary loss. He then 
manufactured a battery of thirteen guns 
through the assistance of capitalists in 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis, and went 
with them to Washington in order that 
General Ripley, Chief of Ordnance, 
might test the efficiency of the new arm. 


Gatling, with his agent and financial 


Baltimore, he met General Butler, who 
was on his way to the army of the James. 
Butler looked with favor on the engine 
of destruction, and at once purchased 
twelve guns, paying $12,000 for the 
guns with their carriages, and 12,000 
rounds of ammunition. They were first 
tried in actual battle before Petersburg, 
where General Butler personally dt 
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rected their use. The consternation and 
slaughter produced secured a world- 


wide reputation for the gun which was | 


soon adopted by the leading govern- 
ments of the world. It was effectually 
used in the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71 and it was effective against the 
Indians in the West. It was also used by 
the United States forces against the 
Spaniards in front of Santiago, Cuba, in 
July, 1898. | 


In 1865, he made additional improve- | 


ments in his battery gun, test trials of 
which were made at Washington dur- 
ing the same year; and in 1866 he had 
his guns made at the Coopers’ Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, in Philadel- 
phia. Thorough test trials were made 
with it at the Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
delphia, and subsequent trials were also 
made with the gun at Washington and 


_ Fortress Monroe. It proved to be so sat- 


isfactory as to induce Mr. Stanton, then 
Secretary of War, and General A. B. 
Dyer, Chief of Ordnance, to adopt the 
arm into the service. In August, 1866, 
an order was given for one hundred of 
these weapons, fifty of 1 inch, and fifty 
of 50/100 of an inch caliber, to be made 
at Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and delivered in 1867. After the 
adoption of the gun by the United 
States Government, Russia, Turkey, 
Hungary, Austria and England adopted 
the Gatling gun, and these were made 
by Colt Co., Hartford, and by Sir W. G. 
Armstrong & Co., at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England. The inventor of this 
remarkable improvement in fire-arms 
devoted ten years of his life to the per- 
fection of the invention, and spent con- 
siderable time abroad, where he was 
occupied in firing and testing his gun 
before nearly all the crowned heads of 
Europe. 

Briefly described, the Gatling gun 
consisted of a group of rifle barrels ar- 
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ranged lengthwise around a central 
shaft, and the whole was revolved by 
suitable gears and by a hand-crank. 
Cartridges were automatically and suc- 
cessively fed into the barrels, the ham- 
mers of which were so arranged in con- 
nection with the barrels that they were 
kept in a continuous revolving move- 
ment by turning the hand-crank. Ordi- 
narily the gun had ten barrels with ten 
revolving locks which revolved to- 


gether. It was brought to the notice of © 


Napoleon m1, in 1863, before the inven- 
tion of the Montigny mitrailleuse, 
which it undoubtedly suggested. Said 
the French press of Dr. Gatling: “His 
genial nature and warm heart have won 
for him warm friends wherever he has 
traveled; and his sojourn in Europe, 
during the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
will always be remembered with much 
pleasure by those brought in contact 
with him.” 

In Paris, at the exposition, Napoleon 
III spent two hours with him examining 
the gun, and the Empress Eugenie fired 
one with her own lily-white hands. De- 
spite these attentions the doctor does 
not seem to have been favorably im- 
pressed with the Emperor, whom, how- 
ever, he characterizes as a “shrewd little 
chap.” He was much impressed by Alex- 
ander 11 of Russia, “a plain unassuming 


gentleman,’ who not only ordered | 


guns, but personally escorted the in- 
ventor through the Winter Palace, let 
him handle the crown jewels and touch 
the iron bed upon which the great 
Nicholas died, and otherwise made him- 
self agreeable during the doctor’s two 
months’ stay in his domain. Not only 
did the powers of Europe order guns, 
but so did China, Japan, Siam, Egypt 
and the South American countries. A 
machine gun that spread devastation in 
a swathe wider than-a company of in- 
fantry, and fired inch bullets at a rate of 
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1200 a minute (fired electrically, its~ 


speed was slightly in excess of 3000 per 
minute) was a revelation to most foreign 
experts, and no Christian or other 
power could long withstand the tempta- 
tion of mowing down all its Christian 


or other foes at any such rate and by 


machinery. The British newspapers 
while glorying in the accomplishments 


of the Gatling gun in the South African » 


bush wars, at the same time extolled its 
peace value, as note the following: 


In reply to the suggestion which may 
have occurred to the reader, that Mr. Gat- 
ling can hardly be ranked among the bene- 
factors of the world, it may be said that the 
general use of this formidable arm will 
tend, as the invention of gunpowder con- 
fessedly has done, to diminish the _ bar- 
barity and actual carnage of warfare, as its 
known relentless certainty of execution 
will help to prevent wars and thereby aid 
in keeping the peace of Christendom. The 
Army and Navy Journal commends their 
moral force in quelling riots. In several 
notable disturbances they have been used 
in terrorem against riotous assemblages, 
and have peacefully put down mobs with- 
out bloodshed by the menace of their mere 
exhibition upon the streets. To this use of 
them, as ‘‘Quaker guns,” even “our friends 
the Friends” could make no objection. 
More than the mace, emblem of authority 
which brings turbulent legislators to 
order, the Gatling is an embodiment of 
actual and present power, ready on the 
moment to turn loose upon the unruly the 
concentrated volley of a whole company 
of infantry. 


Gatling guns and their successors, 
machine guns, have continued to play 
a large part. in every war on the globe, 
from the Civil War to date. They were 
manufactured with a carriage; with a 
stand for battleship decks; and in 
smaller models for horse and camel- 
back, as well as hand pieces. Patents 
were finally sold to the Colt Co., at 
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Hartford, and Dr. Gatling moved there 
in 1870. : 

Before selling his patent rights, he 
had invented in 1886 a new gun-metal 
composed of an alloy of steel and alu. 
minum. This was followed by an exten. 
sive series of experiments on large gun 
castings, which led him to believe that 


_acast-steel gun could be produced, hay. 


ing the same ratio of energy to weight of 
gun as a built-up gun, and which would 
stand the test of continued firing. He 
thereupon approached the federal gov- 
ernment to secure a subsidy to test his 
theory with full-size cannon, and in 
1897 Congress appropriated $40,000 for 
this purpose. ‘The following year, an 
eight inch gun was built under Gat- 
ling’s direction in Cleveland, but in the 
trials, January 4, 1899, at Sandy Hook, 
the gun burst. He always contended that 
the gun-breech had been maliciously 
weakened during its manufacture. 

Following this disappointment Gat- 
ling, now eighty years old, turned his 
attention again to agricultural imple- 
ments, and in 1900 invented a motor- 
driven plow. A company was sub- 
sequently organized in St. Louis to 
manufacture it, but just as the final ar- 
rangements were being perfected, he 
contracted grippe and died February 
26, 1903 (the same year that Hitler's 
father died). He is buried in Crown 
Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis. 

For his inventions he received many 
honors both at home and abroad. He 
was for six years (1891-97) president of 
the American Association of Inveniors 


and Manufacturers. 


The State of North Carolina has pre- 
served the family homestead as a Na- 
tional Shrine. Dr. Gatling’s death was as __ 
sudden as it was shocking. Said the 
Scientific American in its issue of March, 
1903: “When Dr. Gatling visited the 
offices of the Scientific American on 
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February 26, no member of the staff 
suspected that it was for the last time. 
For years he had made it a practice to 
call upon the Editor whenever he was 
in town, and to spend half an hour in 
conversation. His sudden death is for 
that reason all the more keenly felt.” 

Although best known as the inventor 
of a terrible death-dealing weapon, Dr. 
Gatling was the gentlest and kindliest of 
men. The American Monthly, May, 
18479, deifying him as the “Modern Vul- 
can, says: 

We have seen him pass from a log cabin 


in the Carolina pine woods, on and up, 
until he enters imperial palaces unchal- 


lenged. We see him, the new Vulcan, giv- 
ing the world’s armies a weapon more 
potent than the bolt of Zeus. He revolu- 
tionizes warfare as the railway has dis- 
placed the stage-coach; the reaper and 
mower, the old fashioned scythe and 


sickle; and the spinning-jenny, the distaff 


of Penelope. Great states constitute his 
clientage, and he deals direct with kings. 
But the story of Richard Jordan Gatling 
is more than this. In him is illustrated the 
true glory of our American institutions in 
the opportunity they offer the humblest 
lad to conquer, by honest and heroic labor, 
all obstacles of circumstance, and to 
achieve for himself a manhood which shall 
make him the acknowledged peer of 
princes. 
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AN INDICTMENT FOR GRAVE ROBBING AT THE TIME 
OF THE “DOCTORS’ RIOT,” 1788 


By RALPH G. VICTOR 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK* 


N THE library of the School of 


Medicine and Dentistry of the 

University of Rochester there is 

a document of much interest in 
connection with the earlier history of 
anatomy in the United States. — 

This paper, which was presented by 
Mr. E. G. Miner, a trustee of the Uni- 
versity, who acquired it through a book- 
seller, was evidently once a part of the 
records of the New York City law 
courts. It is a bill of indictment, on 
April 26, 1788, of two men named 
George Swinney and Isaac Gano, for the 
crime of robbing a grave in Trinity 
Churchyard on April 13 of the same 
year. It reads as follows: 


Of the Term of April in the 

year one thousand seven 

hundred and eighty eight. 
City and County of New York Ss. The 
Jurors for the People of the State of New 
York for the Body of the City and County 
of New York upon their Oath present that 
George Swinney late of Montgomery 
Ward of the City of New York in the 
County of New York Musician and Isaac 
Gano late of Montgomery Ward in the 
City of New York in the County of New 
York Student in Physic and Surgery on the 
thirteenth day of April in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty eight 
at the westward of the City of New York 
in the County aforesaid, in the night of the 
same Day a certain Cemetry belonging to 
the Rector and Inhabitants of the City of 
New York in Communion of the protes- 


* From the Department of Anatomy, the University of Rochester, School of Medicine 


and Dentistry, Rochester, New York. 
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the building were impelled to climb a lad- 


tant Episcopal Church in the State of New 
York unlawfully did enter, and a dead 
body of a certain white woman to the 
Jurors aforesaid unknown then lately be. 
fore laid in a Coffin and buried in the 
same Cemetry, then and there unlawfully 
did dig up take out of the same Coffin, and 
carry away, to the evil Example of others 
in the like Cases offending and against the 
Peace of the People of the State of New 
York and their Dignity. 


The fact which gives especial interest 
to this document, and at the same time 
raises a puzzling question about it, is 
that the alleged crime of Swinney and 
Gano is said to have occurred on the 
very day on which the famous Doctors 
Riot occurred. 

This riot began in New York on 
April 13, 1788 and continued for two 
more days. The immediate cause of the 
trouble is not entirely clear, though es 
sentially the descriptions of the affair 
are in agreement. One writer gives this 
version of the immediate provocation 
which precipitated the riot: 


. . . Some meddling boys playing about 


der, which had been left resting against 
one of the walls by a workman the day 
before, and peeped through the window to 
see what was going on within. A young 
surgeon, busy upon a subject in the dis 
secting room, greeted the foremost inquist 
tive youngster with the flourish of an arm 
—not his own—and the boy fled with the 


2 
. 


news to his father, a mason, who repeated 
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Whatever the immediate provocation, 


the story to his comrades, and, seizing such the underlying circumstances reveal more 
tools of their trade as would best serve clearly the reasons for the popular out- 


‘ 4 


Fic. 1. FACSIMILE OF BILL OF INDICTMENT FOR CRIME OF ROBBING A GRAVE IN TRINITY 
CHURCHYARD. 


them as weapons, they started in a body 
for the hospital. . . . 


Another version: 


...A number of boys, who were at 
play in the rear of the City Hospital, per- 
ceived a human limb, which was impu- 
dently hung out of a window to dry. They 
immediately informed a number of per- 
sons in the neighborhood. The news 
spread like lightning and was readily be- 
lieved by listening crowds. . . 2 


The main difference in these and 
many other accounts is that some stated 
that the students provoked the incident 
by waving to the group of boys with the 
detached arm; others, that a limb was 


~ hanging out of a rear window to 
ry. | 


bursts. It had been the custom for medical 
students secretly to remove corpses from 
the Potter’s field and the negro burying 
sround. By 1788 this practice had become 
so obnoxious that free negroes and slaves 
were led to petition the Common Council 
to curb the students. Assuring the city 
magistrates that they were well aware of 
the necessity of physicians and surgeons 
consulting dead subjects for the benefit of 
mankind, and that they were not objecting 
to dissections when conducted with the de- 
cency and propriety which the solemnity 
of such an occasion requires, the peti- 
tioners begged the board to take steps to 
prevent the desecration of their grave- 
yard.* 


Apparently no action was taken; and 
the medical students continued their body 
snatching with impunity, extending their 
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operations to include cemeteries through- 
out the town.* 


While there are some comments in 
all contemporary New York papers and 
some out-of-town papers (e.g., Boston 
Gazette and Country Journal, April 28, 
1788), the most impartial and accurate 
report seems to. be in the New York 
Packet of April 25, 1788: 


During the last winter some students of 
physic,.and other persons, had dug up 
from several of the cemeteries in this city, 
a number of dead bodies for dissection. 
This practice has been conducted in so in- 
decent a manner, that it raised a consid- 
erable clamour among the people. The in- 
terments not only of strangers, and the 
blacks had been disturbed, but the corpses 
of some respectable persons were removed. 
These circumstances most sensibly agi- 
tated the feelings of the friends of the 
deceased and wrought up the passions of 
the populace to a ferment. 

On Sunday, the 13th inst., a number of 
boys, we are informed, who were playing 
in the rear of the hospital, perceived a limb 
which was impudently hung out of the 
window to dry; they immediately in- 
formed some persons—a multitude soon 
collected, entered the hospital; and in 
their fury destroyed a number of anatomi- 
cal preparations, some of which, we are 
told, were imported from foreign coun- 
tries—one or two fresh subjects were also 
found—all of which were interred the 
same evening. Several young doctors nar- 
rowly escaped the fury of the people and 
would inevitably have suffered very seri- 
ously had not his Honor, the Mayor, the 


Sheriff and some other persons interfered 


and rescued them by lodging them in gaol. 
The friends to good order hoped that the 
affair would have ended here, but they 
were unhappily mistaken. 

On Monday morning a number of 
people collected and were determined to 
search the houses of the suspected physi- 
_ cians. His excellency, the Governor, His 
Honor, the Chancellor, and His Worship, 


them, and endeavoured to dissuade them 


began a heavy fire with stones, brick-bats 
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the Mayor, finding that the passions of 
the people were irritated, went among 


from committing unnecessary depreda. 
tions. They addressed the people patheti- 
cally and promised them every satisfaction 
which the laws of the country can give. 
This had considerable effect upon many, 
who, after examining the houses of the 
suspected doctors, returned to their 
homes. But in the afternoon, the affair a. 
sumed a different aspect. A mob, more 
fond of riot and confusion than a reliance 
upon the promises of the Magistrates and 
obedience to the laws, went to the gaol, 
and demanded the doctors who were im- 
prisoned. The Magistrates, finding that 
the mild language of persuasion was of no 
avail, were obliged to order out the militia 
to suppress the riot, to maintain the gov. 
ernment, and protect the gaol. A small 
party of about 18 men assembled at 3:00 
o'clock and marched thither—the mob 
permitted them to pass through with no 
other insult than a few volleys of stones, 
dirt, etc. Another party of about 12 men, 
about an hour afterwards, made a similar 
attempt, but having no orders to resist, the 
mob surrounded them, seized and de 
stroyed their arms. This gave the mobility 
fresh courage—they then endeavoured to 
force the gaol but were repulsed by 2 
handful of men, who bravely sustained an 
attack of several hours. They then de- 
stroyed the windows of that building with 
stones and tore down part of the fence. 
At dusk another party of armed citizens 
marched to the relief of the gaol, and as 
they approached it, the mob, huzzaing 


etc.; several of this party were much hurt, 
and in their own defense were obliged to 
fire, upon which three or four person 
were killed and a number wounded. The 
mob shortly after dispersed." 


What was the relation of the alleged 
grave-robbing episode for which Swit 
ney and Gano were indicted, as set forth 
in our document, to the rioting of Aptl 


| 
i 
& 


19? It will be noted that in the bill of 


indictment the time of the crime is 


given as April 1, “and in the night of 
that day”; this makes the incredible al- 
legation that the two culprits were reck- 
less enough to undertake the robbery 
of the most important cemetery in the 
city at a time when for several hours 
past and within a mile a murderous 
mob had been attacking the New York 


Hospital, and the whole town was in 


turmoil over the scandals of the dissect- 
ing rooms. If the indictment was based 
on accurate evidence, one must admire 


their audacity. Since Gano was a medi- 


cal student, his action might be under- 
standable on the ground that the school 
had just been depleted of all anatomical 
material. 

Is it possible that the date given in 
the bill of indictment is incorrect and 
that the crime occurred before the onset 
of the riot? In that case it may even have 
been one of the precipitating causes. An 
affidavit of Richard Bailey, the professor 
of anatomy in King’s College, sworn to 
on April 14, suggests that the question 
of grave robbing in a church yard had 
been raised in connection with the riot. 
In this affidavit he denies any agency or 
concern “in removing the bodies of any 
person or persons interred in any 
church yard or cemetery, belonging to 
any place of public worship, and that 
he hath not offered any sum of money 


to procure any human body so interred, 


for the purpose of dissection,” and fur- 
ther says, “that no person or persons 
under his tuition have had any agency 
or concern in digging up or removing 
any dead body interred in any of the 
church yards or cemeteries.”® | 
Chief Justice Morris said in a state- 


ment to the Grand Jury on April 17: 


“The late public tumults in this city 
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require your immediate and vigilant 
attention; common reports ascribe 
their rise to some very indecent and im- 


pious plunder of dead bodies from their 


graves. If this report is founded in truth, 
which undoubtedly it is, you will read- 
ily account for the resentment.’° 

On the other hand, is the account in 
the New York Packet of April 25, cited 
above, which ascribes the immediate 


outbreak of trouble to an incident at the 


Hospital. 
Also against a possible connection of 
the alleged crime of Swinney and Gano 


with the riot is the fact that it has not 


been possible to find any record of this 
indictment or a subsequent trial. No 
New York newspaper published <any- 
thing about it, although the papers of 
that time are full of indictments against 
other persons for different reasons. Also 
this case is not indexed in any digest of 
American court procedures.” ** *° 
This seems strange in view of the fact 
that the public would certainly have 
been interested in any news about the 
riot, and in view of the strong statement 
of Justice Morris previously quoted. 
There is the possibility that the indict- 
ment was purposely withheld from the 
public because the authorities feared 
additional riots if this crime were pub- 
licized. | 
The events of April 1788 led to the 
enactment in the following year of legis- 
lation which made it considerably easier 


for medical schools to obtain material 


for their anatomical teachings.* Since 
this act may fairly be considered the 
germ of all subsequent American legis- 
lation concerning the cadaver, we may 
well say that the Doctors’ Riot was one 
of the factors responsible for the subse- 
quent rapid rise of the knowledge of 
anatomy in this country. 
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A LETTER FROM FELIX PASCALIS OF NEW YORK TO 
FRANCOIS MAGENDIE IN 1826* 


By J. M. D. OLMSTED 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


HILE searching through 
the personal papers of 
Francois Magendie 
(1783-1855) preserved in 
the Musée Gilbert of the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine, I was surprised to come 
upon a letter in French written to him 
from New York in 1826, a translation 
of which is as follows: 


New York, the 14th of the 
year 1826 

Monsieur F. MAGENDIE, 

MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE, ETC. 
Sir and most honored colleague, | 

For a long time I have had the pleasure 
of reading and admiring your works. I 
have given orders to the Bros. Eyriés, the 
agents at Havre, to subscribe on my behalf 
to your Journal and to send me a copy of 
your work on elementary physiology, of 
which I have only the translation by Mul- 
ligan. If this translator had set himself the 
task of writing a book on Physiology, he 
would have done better than Bostock who 
Is prolix, sometimes nonunderstandable 
and often self contradictory. | 

I propose next winter to open, in this 
city, a course in Physiology, the first of this 
science which will have been undertaken 
in this country; I hope that it will be wel- 
comed by our University, or at least by our 
new Academy of Medicine of which I have 
the honor to be President, and whose 
members wish to establish a better school 
of Medicine. In order that I may neglect 
none of the precious material which you 
have brought to Physiology, I have some 
new points of view and some questions 


which much observation and study em- 


bolden me to develop. I would be very 
orateful, sir, if you would let me know of 
any new work on the continent which 
could be of use to me, and command me 
for anything whatsoever you might desire 
in our country whose population 1 increases 
prodigiously. 

Can one find in Paris large sized colored 
plates of the visual apparatus, the ear, the 
larynx, the heart, and the brain with their 
parts? In this class in Physiology which 
will not be composed exclusively of medi- 
cal students and anatomists, good repre- 
sentations of such objects should be useful 
and even necessary. I have some good Eng- 
lish models, but they are not large enough; 
they are too detailed and made only for 
anatomists. I would be much obliged if 
you would indicate to me the price and 
ways of obtaining plates which would be 
more or less suitable for my project. 

Messers Eyriés of Havre will forward 
me such letters as you may be so kind as to 
address to me. 

The editors of the Medical aia: 
who succeeded me more than four years 
ago, have abandoned and discontinued the 
publication of the new series which con- 
sists of eight volumes. The first numbers 
up to five belong to me, and I can furnish 
you with them if you wish. 

Accept my best wishes for the New 
Year, and the sentiments of high consid- 
eration with which I have the honor to be, 

Sir and most honored confrére, 
Your obedient servant, 
FELIX PASCALIS 


* From the Division of Physiology, University of California Medical School. 
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Felix Pascalis was born in Provence __ to grant licenses to practice medicine ip 
about 1750 and died in New York in _ that state. 


1833. He received his M.p. from Mont- 
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Fic. 1. CONCLUSION OF PASCALIS’ LETTER, BEARING His SIGNATURE. 


pellier, practiced in Santo Domingo 
until driven out by Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture’s insurrection of 1793 when he fled 
to the infant United States of America, 
first practicing in Philadelphia and 
later in New York." In the latter city he 
became a fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons when it was estab- 
lished by the regents of Columbia Uni- 


versity in 1808, and at the time he wrote. 


to Magendie he was serving as one of 
the censors of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, who had the power 


he was president, had been founded 
only the year before,” and seems to have 
been Pascalis’ own venture. Little 1 
known about it and it evidently did not 
survive the death of its president and 
founder. 

Pascalis was mainly interested in the 
subject of fevers. Although he had writ 
ten upon intermittent fevers and the 
use of quinine sulphate versus that of 
whole Peruvian bark in 1824,° he was 
better known for his work on yellow 
fever, and he had just voiced a com- 


4 
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plaint that another author, sponsored 
by the Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Paris, was laying claim to some of his 
own original observations on this dis- 
ease.* 

The work on elementary physiology 
to which he refers was the first English 
edition of Magendie’s ‘“‘Précis élémen- 
taire de Physiologie.” ‘This text had 
been translated by E. Mulligan, lecturer 


on physiology at Edinburgh, under the — 


title, “Compendium of Physiology.” In- 
cidentally a second English edition from 
the second French edition, “greatly en- 
larged,” was about to come off the press 
in Edinburgh at the time Magendie 
must have received this letter. 

The Bostock referred to is John Bos- 
tock (1773-1846) who had just pub- 
lished (1825) in Boston the first volume 
of his 3-volumed, 1329-paged “An Ele- 
mentary System of Physiology.”’ An 
Englishman and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, he frankly stated in 
his preface that he was out to extol the 
scientific discoveries of his own country- 
men. When we read his statement re- 
garding Lavoisier’s theories, viz., “Yet 
_ this edifice, so beautiful in its separate 
parts, and which seemed so consistent 
as a whole and so firmly connected to- 
gether, appears destined to fall before 
the powerful genius of Davy; its strong- 
holds have been assailed, and it totters 
to its very base,”’ we can agree with Pas- 
calis that Bostock was prolix, and at the 
same time we can see another reason 
why a Frenchman might prefer Mulli- 
gan as an author. 

Pascalis’ study of Magendie’s text- 
book led him to write an article on the 
sources of animal heat.® This article, so 
far as I can discover, is Pascalis’ one 
claim to be considered a physiologist. 
Magendie had said cautiously in the 
Précis, “Respiration appears to be the 
principal, or at least the most evident 
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source of animal heat.”® Pascalis in his 
article rebuked Mulligan for a footnote 
in which the translator ventured to ex- 
press his scepticism that “animal heat 
and respiration go hand in hand.” Pas- 
calis, himself, went the whole way and 
said, “It is, therefore, incontestably 
proved that respiration is the principal 
cause of the development of animal 
heat.” His incontestable proof is a most 
ingenious mathematical calculation, 
based on data involving atmospheric 
pressure, elasticity of the air, and 
the temperature of air in the lungs, to 
show that a column of air “is com- 
pressed in the air cells to that degree, 
which, according to the known laws of 
nature, must give out two degrees of 
heat at each inspiration; and this,” he 
says, “is the principal source of animal 
heat.” 

According to Pascalis, therefore, ani- 
mal heat is the result of purely physical 
phenomena. The reasons for his rejec- 
tion of chemical effects are particularly 
muddled. He states, “Pure carbon, ex- 
isting in its gaseous form, may be sepa- 
rated from its combinations at the 
ordinary temperature of our body, and 
can combine with oxygen gas,” whereas, 


“In our temperature and without con-. 


densation, pure carbon requires great 
heat for its combustion with oxygen, 
before it gives out carbonic acid.’”’ He 1s 
evidently trying here to state the objec- 
tion always advanced before the days 
of enzymes, that the degree of heat 
necessary to set off oxidation of organic 
materials in vitro is incompatible with 
known temperatures of the animal 
body. It is needless to say that Pascalis 
had not solved the vexed question of 
the source of animal heat. 

A search through the contemporary 
medical journals reveals no evidence of 
Pascalis’ having given his proposed 
course in physiology. Had he done so 
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he might possibly have been instru- 
mental in establishing this subject as an 
independent science in the United 
States. When the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York was founded, 
eight professorships were established, 
but there was no chair or even part 
chair of physiology. By 1826, however, 


physiology was taught along with anat- 


omy, so that John Augustine Smith held 
the title of Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology there in New York City and 
James M’Naughton held a similar title 


for the Western District of New York | 


State. Even had Pascalis given his 


course, his letter to Magendie and his 


article on animal heat both indicate 
that in all probability he would have 
been content with printed diagrams, 
models, and speculation, and that he 
would have failed utterly to avail him- 
self of the demonstrations on living ma- 
terial which made Magendie’s courses 
_ in physiology unique. Magendie alone 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury seemed to have grasped the idea 
that instruction in physiology to be at 
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all inspiring must be illustrated by ex. 
periment. 
Pascalis was, moreover, given to pro- 
posing schemes which he never carried 
out. Witness his grandiose ‘Universal 
College of Medicine,” with its “Great 
Dean” who was to hold his chair jn 
London, its twelve “Consistories’’ scat- 
tered over the face of the globe whose 
functions were so to regulate medical 
instruction that it would be uniform 
throughout the civilized world, the sur- 
plus from whose fees was to be sufficient 
for pensions and relief to superannv- 
ated physicians.’ This gigantic scheme 
seems to have died in October, 1833, 
with Pascalis’ hope that he would soon 
publish the list of persons to form con- 
sistories in Europe and America. His 
proposed course in physiology seems 
likewise to have ended in pious hope. 
Magendie was evidently flattered to 
have received this letter, since he care- 
fully preserved it in the same case with 
diplomas from foreign societies and ofh- 
cial documents received from the hands 
of ministers of the French government. 
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A FORGOTTEN MEDICAL EDITOR 


Epwin SAMUEL GAILLARD (1827-1885)* 


By EMMET FIELD HORINE, M.D. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


fertile and interesting as it is, 
furnishes constant inspiration 
in its general implications. 
Among special phases those of medical 
biography and autobiography are un- 
usually intriguing. In reading Henry 
Morley’s ‘““Conrad Gesner’”’ there is al- 
most speaking contact with this six- 
teenth century bibliographer, scholar, 
and physician. The picture painted of 
Gesner’s preparation for death, after 
having diagnosed his illness, can scarcely 
fail to bring tears and the deepest sym- 
pathy for his fortitude and philosophy. 
Or, if the autobiography of Charles 
Caldwell? is consulted, one must ad- 
mire his indefatigable energy and ag- 
gressiveness; feel some irritation as well 
as amusement at his egoism; but admit 
that the autobiography will endure for- 
ever because as Osler® states, it is 
“pickled in vinegar.” 

A survey of collected medical biog- 
raphies will disclose many gaps and 
omissions of relatively prominent phy- 
sicians. The purpose of this essay is to 
call attention, though tardily, to an 
American physician who was well 
known during the third quarter of the 


nineteenth century. Aside from a short 


sketch by Atkinson,‘ a shorter one in 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia of American 
Biography, and a brief one in the “Bio- 
graphisches Lexikon der _hervorra- 


* First Annual Historical Address 
Louisville, Ky. 
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HE field of medical history, 


genden Aerzte,’’® I have found no men- 
tion of Edwin Samuel Gaillard. Kelly 
and Burrage’ fail to include a biography 
of him, although there are references in 
their work to him and to the medical 
journal which he edited and published 
for twenty years. Gaillard was a medical 
editor and publisher, journalist, con- 
troversialist, author and teacher, as well 
as a prominent Confederate Army 
medical officer. Further, he was one of 
the charter members and first president 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of 
Louisville, which fact accounts for the 
presentation of this sketch. 

Edwin Samuel Gaillard was born 
near Charleston, South Carolina, on 
January 16, 1827. He graduated from 
the University of South Carolina at 
Columbia in 1845. No reference what- 
ever to his early manhood has been dis- 
covered. He received his degree in 
medicine with first honor at the Medi- 
cal College of South Carolina in March, 
1854. 

A few months later, in June, 1854, 
Gaillard began the practice of medicine 
at Waukeenah, Florida. The following 
year he was elected vice-president of 
the Florida State Medical Society and 
became its annual orator. In 1856 
Dr. Gaillard married Jane Marshall 
Thomas of Charleston, South Carolina. 
_ Although he was quite successful in 
Florida, there became manifest at this 
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time a dissatisfaction with local oppor- 
tunities which impelled him then, and 
later at least five other times, to seek a 
wider field. In March, 1857, he moved 
_ to New York and opened an office. Some 
of his new acquaintances had taken 
postgraduate medical training in Eu- 
rope, and this prompted him to spend 


the late summer and fall of 1857 in - 


travel and study abroad. 


Handsome, well versed medically, 


and with a pleasing personality, Gail- 
lard had a large practice soon after his 
return from Europe. He continued to 
prosper financially, but became de- 
pressed and despondent following the 
death of his wife in 1860. However, he 
continued his work and in 1861 re- 
ceived the Fiske Fund prize of one hun- 
dred dollars for an essay entitled, 
“Ozone: Its Relations to Health and 
Disease.”’® 

The crisis in the nation during the 
early part of 1861 probably influenced 
his removal to Baltimore. In May, 1861, 
Gaillard joined the Confederate Army 
as assistant surgeon of the First Mary- 
land Regiment. A few months later he 
was promoted to the rank of surgeon of 
this regiment; then to that of surgeon of 
the brigade; and still later to that of 
medical inspector of the Army of Vir- 
ginia, medical director of the Depart- 
ment of Aquia and of one half of the 
Army around Richmond. Gaillard 
showed conspicuous bravery at the Bat- 
tle of Seven Pines, or as it is frequently 
called, the Battle of Fair Oaks, which 


_ was the first great contest between the | 


Confederate Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and the Federal Army of the Po- 
tomac. The following is a citation from 
the report’ of Major Gustavus W. Smith 
of the Confederate Army who com- 
manded the left wing: 


Brigadier-General Wade Hampton was 
seriously wounded, but was able to keep 
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his horse and refused to leave the field. 
Surg. E. S. Gaillard, medical director of 
my command, extracted the ball from 
General Hampton’s wound under the 
close and heavy fire of the enemy. His 
horse was shot under him just before he 
dismounted to perform the operation. In 
a few minutes he rejoined me and was 
almost immediately afterward severely 
wounded in the right arm, which had to 
be amputated. His misfortune, while it 
deprives the army of his services as a prac- 
tical operating surgeon, will in nowise 
diminish his usefulness in the higher posi- 
tion which he has so long and so ably filled 
in my command, that of medical director 
of the Second Corps, Army of the Poto- 
mac, afterward of the district Aquia, and 
later of the left wing of the army. With 
acknowledged skill of the very highest 
order in his profession, he has few, if any, 
equals as an administrative and executive 
medical officer. His perfect self-possession, 
coolness, manly bearing, and efficiency 
upon the immediate field of action en- 
couraged and cheered all who saw him. I 
earnestly recommend him to the General 
commanding the Army and to the Govern- 
ment for their highest consideration. 


Further promotions followed and by 
December, 1863, he was general i- 
spector of Confederate hospitals, which 
position he held until the close of the 
war. 

On cessation of hostilities (1865) 
Gaillard opened an office in Richmond, 
Virginia. This same year he submitted 
a prize winning essay on “Diphtheria” 
to the Georgia Medical Association. On 
October 5, 1865, he married Mary Eliz- 
abeth Gibson, a granddaughter of the 
prominent Philadelphia surgeon, Prof. 
William Gibson, of the University o 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1866 Gaillard issued the first num- 
ber of his periodical then called the 
Richmond Medical Journal. He was 
both editor and publisher, and selected 
the heading for the original communr 
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cations: “Qui docet discit.” His busi- 
ness and editorial ability may be judged 
by the fact that this journal was, at one 
time, the largest medical monthly pub- 
lished in the United States. 

In June, 1867, Gaillard was made 
professor of general pathology and 
pathological anatomy in the Medical 
College of Virginia. The following year 
he was elected to and accepted.a similar 


professorship in the Kentucky School of 


Medicine, Louisville. 
The following extracts from the min- 
utes’? of the meeting of the Kentucky 


State Medical Society held in Danville. 


on April 7 and 8, 1868, disclose an addi- 
tional reason for Gaillard’s acceptance 
of the Louisville offer: 


The following resolution was offered by 
Dr. Benson: 

RESOLVED, that it is desirable, in the 
judgment of this Society, to have a Medi- 
cal Journal established in the State of 
Kentucky, and that, as individual mem- 
bers, we pledge ourselves to encourage the 
same. 

He stated that Dr. E. S. Gaillard, editor 
of the Richmond Medical Journal, con- 
templated removing to Kentucky and pub- 
lishing his journal in Louisville, and this 
resolution was offered in the hope of in- 
ducing him to determine on said removal. 

Drs. Bryant, Breckenridge, and Hollo- 
way testified to the general high personal, 
literary, and professional character of Dr. 
Gaillard, and hoped the resolution would 
be adopted. The same was adopted. 


In May, 1868, Gaillard moved to Louis- 
ville and occupied a house as office and 
residence at 26 West Jefferson Street, 
then the central residential section of 
the city. The title of his publication 
was now changed to that of The Rich- 
mond and Louisville Medical Journal, 
as the issue for June, 1868, reveals. 
The Civil War had disrupted medi- 
cal societies generally. There was no 
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active organization in Louisville, and 
even the Kentucky State Medical So- 
ciety was not reorganized until 1867. 


Fic. 1. E>wiIn SAMUEL GAILLARD (1827-1885). 


Sensing the urgent scientific need for a 
local medical society, Gaillard and 
other physicians met at the office of Dr. 
T. P. Satterwhite, 86 Gray Street, Louis- 
ville, on November 21, 1868, for the 
purpose of organizing local members of 
the profession. The Minutes of this 
meeting, as they follow, will prove in- 
teresting. | 


In pursuance of a special call, a num- 
ber of physicians of this city met on the 
evening of the 21st inst. at the office of Dr. 
T. P. Satterwhite for the purpose of con- 
sulting upon the propriety of organizing 
a medical society. The meeting was called 
to order by Dr. W. H. Holloway, and Dr. 
E. §. Gaillard, chosen Chairman and Dr. 
Holloway, Secretary-pro tem. 

Dr. S. P. Breckenridge, after stating the 
object of the meeting, presented a draft of 
a Constitution and By-laws by which it 
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was proposed to govern the society in 
question. 


Dr. Wible suggested the name of the | 


“College of Physicians and Surgeons.” Dr. 
Octerlony thought that any reference to 
that institution foreign to the purpose in 
view. He hoped as it was now dead it 
would be allowed to rest in peace. 

Dr. A. B. Cook gave the history of a so- 


ciety with which he had formerly been. 


connected in this city having similar ob- 
jects to the one under discussion. Dr. 
Breckenridge advocated a new society, 
with a comprehensive name and open to 
all reputable practitioners of medicine. 
Dr. Brandeis moved that the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws, as read, be adopted. A 
motion from Dr. Holloway that they be 
voted upon by section was lost, whereupon 


the motion of Dr. Brandeis was voted 


upon and adopted. 

A motion by Dr. Bolling to name the 
organization ‘“The Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety of Louisville’ was unanimously 
agreed to, after which the following names 
were handed in to the Secretary for mem- 
bership: E. S. Gaillard, S. Brandeis, A. B. 
Cook, T. P. Satterwhite, S. P. Brecken- 
ridge, Jno. A. Octerlony, W. H. Bolling, 
S. H. Hornor, Wm. Forrester, Jno. ‘Thrus- 
ton, B. W. Stone, Thos. E. Jenkins, W. H. 
Holloway, and S. H. Garvin. 

The Chair appointed as a committee on 
nominations, Drs. Breckenridge, Octer- 
lony, Cook, Brandeis and Hornor, who 
reported as follows: for President, Dr. E. S. 
Gaillard, for Vice-President, Jno. Thrus- 


ton, for Recording Secretary, S. H. Hor. | 


nor, for Corresponding Secretary, T. E. 
Jenkins, for Treasurer, T. P. Satterwhite. 
All of whom were unanimously elected, to 
serve for the period of six months. 

_ A Committee consisting of Drs. Cook, 
Bolling and Octerlony, appointed for the 
purpose, reported as the subject for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting, SCARLA- 
TINA and that Dr. Brandeis be requested 
. to open the debate. It was urged that the 
next meeting of the society be held at the 
office of Dr. Satterwhite on Saturday eve- 
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ning, Dec. 5th, whereupon the meeting 
adjourned. 


Thus Dr. Gaillard was one of our char. 
ter members and served as president 
from the initial meeting on November 
21, 1868, until the annual meetin 
which, at that time, was held on June s, 
18609. 

The Richmond and Louisville Med- 
cal Journal regularly included brief ref- 
erences to the “Medico-Chi” meetings, 
Many of the essays read before the so- 
ciety were published in it. Gaillard con- 
tinued as a regular and active member 
of the “Medico-Chi” until 1876, when 
his name is less frequently mentioned in 
the Minutes. His essays and discussions 
disclosed a wide knowledge of the basic 
facts in medicine and of current medical 
literature. In the Minutes of the 
Medico-Chi Society for December 22, 
1876,'° will be found the last mention of 
Dr. Gaillard’s name which I have been 
able to locate: 


The Secretary gave notice to the So- 
ciety that Dr. E. S. Gaillard, Wm. For 
rester and Ely McClellan had forfeited 
membership by not attending meetings as 
required by the Constitution. 

J. M. Keller and Anderson moved that 
they be notified. 

Irvin Keller thought that Dr. E. S. Gail- 
lard wished to sever his connection with 
the society by non-attendance. 

Dr. Taylor said that according to Fot- 
rester’s statement he (Dr. F.) did not de- 
sire to remain a member. 

_R.C. Brandeis said that Dr. Ely McClel- 

lan desired to be a member and was, at 
present, out of the city to which he would 
return. To such the law does not apply 
and Dr. McClellan had not violated the 
law. After further discussion by Drs. Lat- 
rabee, Palmer, Irvin Keller and Octet: 
lony, Dr. Palmer moved and Dr. Octer- 
lony seconded that the motion of Dr. 
Keller be laid on the table. The motion 
carried. | 
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In 1869 Gaillard resigned from the 
position which he held in the Kentucky 
School of Medicine. Efforts were being 
made to establish another school to be 
called the Louisville Medical College. 
Gaillard was offered the chair of prin- 
ciples and practice of medicine in the 
new school and he accepted. After the 
first session he was elected dean of the 
faculty. Still later the Kentucky School 


of Medicine became closely affiliated - 


with the Louisville Medical College and 
Gaillard was dean of both faculties 
until 1879. At this period competition 
for medical students was extremely bit- 
ter, and the practices of the Louisville 
schools, as well as many others through- 
out the country, were open to criticism. 
The medical and even the daily press 
were used to carry charges and counter- 
charges as regards solicitation of stu- 
dents. Gaillard’s practice in this respect 
can scarcely be defended. 

In 1878 Gaillard became ill and 
finally sought the services of Dr. J. 
Marion Sims in New York who with 
Dr. W. A. Hammond made a diagnosis 
of abscess of the liver. An operation was 
successful. ‘This illness prevented active 
participation in teaching for fifteen 
months and necessitated turning many 
of his editorial duties over to D. L. 
Gaillard who shortly before had been 
made associate editor. Il] health and the 
inability to carry on actively with his 
professorial duties, in addition to a de- 
sire to seek a larger field for his medical 
journal, prompted Dr. Gaillard to move 
to New York in November, 1879. He 
changed the name of his journal to 
Gaillard’s Medical Journal and assumed 
full editorial control. In 1874, while 
still residing in Louisville, Dr. Gaillard 
had started the American Medical 
Weekly which was continued separately 
for about ten years, and then merged 
with Gaillard’s Medical Journal. 
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Editorial duties combined with those 


incident to the publication of his jour- 
nal now rather fully occupied his time. 


Fic. 2. T'HIs PORTRAIT OF HARVEY APPEARED _ 
IN THE DECEMBER, 1873, IssuE OF The Rich- 
mond and Louisville Medical Journal. 


He was far from well, suffering fre- 
quently from a painful amputation 
stump and from his hepatic condition. 
His wife and older son, Dr. Edwin 
White Gaillard, assisted him consider- 
ably and mastered the publication de- 
tails sufficiently to permit the continua- 
tion of the journal even after the death 
of its founder. 

In preparing this article, I consulted 
approximately twenty-five volumes of 
Gaillard’s journal. The high type of 
material appearing in the journal is im- 
pressive. There are articles by Austin 
Flint; an excellent biography of Mc- 
Dowell by John D. Jackson; and early 
articles on the sphygmograph illustrated 
with tracings. Unusual essays and ad- 
dresses appearing elsewhere were often 
abstracted and inserted in his journal 
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or. they were entirely reprinted. ‘The 
complete Harveian oration of William 
Guy for 1875, which originally was pub- 
lished in the British Medical Journal, 
appeared in Gaillard’s journal.” | 
Beginning with the January, 1869, 
issue, the first number of volume vi, 
Gaillard began what he termed a “‘gal- 


lery of distinguished physicians.” With. 


each issue of the journal he published 
the portrait of a distinguished physician 
or surgeon with a sketch of his life. ‘The 
first one published was that of Valentine 
Mott. My own search for issues of Gail- 
lard’s journal began fourteen years ago 
as a result of seeing the odd mention of 
one of these portraits. In a carefully 
prepared list’* of known portraits of 
William Harvey, I saw a bare reference 
to one lithographed by Hart and Map- 
other, Louisville. I learned of the firm 
of Hart and Mapother and its existence 
in the sixties and seventies; of its con- 
solidation with the Kentucky Litho- 
graphing Co. Inquiry here was unavail- 
ing except that a fire forty years before 
had destroyed many of the stones and 
much of the old equipment. About 
eight years ago I secured the issue of 
The Richmond and Louisville Medical 
Journal for July 1, 1873. The feature 
which attracted. my attention immedi- 
ately was a portrait of Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell, lithographed by Hart and Map- 
other. ‘This clew was sufficient to cause 
me to redouble my efforts in attempting 
to locate Harvey’s portrait. The Uni- 
versity of Louisville-Jefferson County 
Medical Society Library had a few odd 
volumes, but not the one I sought. Two 
years ago I purchased an odd lot of The 
Richmond and Louisville Medical 
Journal and found the Harvey portrait 
in the issue for December, 1873. 

The book reviews of Gaillard are un- 
usually caustic. He considered it a duty 
to his subscribers to evaluate a book 


frankly, calling attention to its excellent 
points, if any, as well as severely criti. 
cising those, in his opinion, which had 
no merit. In an editorial’ he once said: 


Facile and indiscriminate eulogy, 9» 
common and so contemptible, has cer. 
tainly not been the policy of this Journal, 
When gall, therefore, has been adminis 
tered where honey was expected and usu. 


ally given, it is not surprising that the re. 


ceiver of these draughts should make wry 
faces at the prescriber, and indulge in ex. 
pletives more forcible then polite, and yet 
more amusing than forcible. 


One of the most acrimonious controver- 
sies in which he engaged arose from a 
scathing review of a pamphlet by Dr. 
Theodore S. Bell, professor of the the- 
ory and practice of medicine in the 
University of Louisville. The title of 
Dr. Bell’s pamphlet was “Prehistoric 
Ages of Scandinavia and the Lacustrine 
Dwellers in Switzerland,” and was re- 
viewed"* by Gaillard, in part as follows: 


The subjects selected by Dr. Bell are 
not only interesting in themselves, but 
their study is productive of the most im- 
portant results; if this study be accurate 
and judicious, the results insure scientific 
progress and moral harmony; if it be super- 
ficial and imperfect, the effect is disastrous 
and lamentable. 

In giving interest and ensuring compre 
hension in the analysis of a subject, very 
much depends upon the manner in which 
it is approached. Dr. Bell’s mode of ap 
proach. is by no means happy or attractive. 
There is want of definiteness and concise 
ness; an absence of directness and essential 
prearrangement. There is discursiveness 
and irrelevancy; pleonasm and ambiguity. 
Such faults generally in a writer are partly 
due to individual organization, but much 
is also to be ascribed to a want of familiar- 
ity with a subject, or to an insufficient & 
perience in the uses of the pen. The result 
may be produced by one or more or all of 
these causes. .. . 
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The essay of Bell is then dissected and 
all of its weak points freely exposed. 
This review was so scathing that Bell 
was infuriated and published in the 
Nashville Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery’ a most vitriolic denunciation of 
Gaillard as a physician, grammarian, 
and an editor, even accusing him of 
plagiarism! One sentence from the 
twenty-one page tirade of Bell forcibly 
illustrates his vehemence: 


_ Dr. Gaillard, without any cause, with- 
out any excuse, commenced a violent, in- 
solent, personal attack upon me, under 
the pretense of reviewing a lecture, of the 
subjects of which he was as stupidly igno- 
rant, as he is of everything else that I have 
known him to write about. 


Gaillard replied’ in a twenty page ar- 
ticle insisting that “‘Scurrility was a field 
which he had never entered, and one to 
which he expects ever to remain a 
stranger.” Bell answered’ with thirty- 
eight more pages upon which Gaillard 
briefly terminated his side of the con- 
troversy. I quote the opening paragraph 
of Gaillard’s final communication” on 
the subject: 


There is classic authority for saying, 
that it is an unpleasant duty to strip the 
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lion’s skin from an ass, and particularly 
from an old ass, but when this duty has al- 
ready been nearly finished, it is charity to 
complete it; to release the convicted ani- 
mal and to allow him, undisguised, to 
return to the wild freedom which he en- 
joyed before assuming the garb that cov- 
ered him with disgrace. 


Other controversies might be de-— 


tailed, such as that with David W. Yan- 


‘dell; that with Holloway, a former 


friend; and the one with Kinloch. The 
period following closely the Civil War 
seems to have been one in which con- 
troversy was rampant. 

Gaillard’s journal was so firmly estab- 
lished and of such wide influence that, 
although he died on February 2, 1885, 
the publication continued under his 
name until 1911 and reached its ninety- 
third volume. 

The following is an excerpt from an 
obituary notice which appeared in the 
New York Medical Journal on Febru- 
ary 14, 1885: | 


Dr. Gaillard’s personal qualities caused 
him to be held in warm esteem by those 
who knew him, and his professional ac- 
quirements commanded the respect of 
thousands who never had the pleasure of 
meeting him face to face. 
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EARLY MEDICAL SCHOOLS. III 


THE SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA 


By GEORGE E. GASK 


LONDON 


HE fifth century B.c. stands out — 


as one of the great epochs of 

history, for in it was born the 

idea of universal knowledge, 
philosophy, and science. 


Medicine took a full share in this in- | 


tellectual outburst leaving as witness 
the monumental works to which the 
name of Hippocrates is attached. In the 
third century B.c. the meteoric career 
of Alexander the Great astonished the 
world. It looked for a time as if he 
would dominate all mankind. Suddenly 
all was changed; Alexander died, his 
empire fell to pieces, and the western 
world was plunged into disaster. 

Of the fragments into which the em- 
pire split, Egypt became the most stable. 
Here Alexander’s general, Ptolemy, es- 
tablished himself, making Alexandria 
his principal city and establishing there 
a dynasty that endured for many centu- 
ries. Situated conveniently on trade 
routes, Alexandria soon gained a com- 
manding lead in the world of com- 
merce. Wealth poured in and was used 
by Ptolemy and his successors to de- 
velop and beautify that city, the lines of 
which Alexander had traced with his 
own hands. In the course of time Alex- 
andria became the first city in the Hel- 
lenistic world, while in the welter of 
disorder little more is heard of the 
medical schools of Cos and Cnidos. 


Thus the center of scientific interests 
shifts to Egypt. 


Since the state of medicine and of 
medical education is always intimately 


related to the social and economic con- | 


ditions of the people it is essential to 
know something of the civilisation of 
Alexandria. 

The period under review may con- 
veniently be divided into two. The first 
or Ptolemaic period was that during 
which Egypt was ruled by the Ptole- 
mies, lasting from 323 B.c. till 30 B.c., 
when Cleopatra surrendered to Roman 
arms. Then Egypt became a province 
of the Roman Empire and remained so 
until 640 A.D. when it was conquered 
by the Arabs. 

Of all the Ptolemies, and there were 
thirteen, the best and most important 
were the two first, Ptolemy surnamed 
Soter and his son Philadelphus. Under 
these enlightened men the School of 
Alexandria was founded and put on 
such a firm basis that it outlasted the 
succeeding Ptolemies, the record of 


whose reigns is one largely of crime, | 


murder, and misrule. It survived even, 
though by a narrow margin, the perse- 
cutions of the seventh Ptolemy, when 
many of the savants fled the country. 
The story of Cleopatra, the last of her 
line, is too well known to need repeti- 
tion. The great event of her reign that 
affected the School was the destruction 
by fire of the great library. 

Under the Romans the work in the 


Museum continued, though now the 
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president was nominated by Caesar in- 
stead of the Pharaoh. The School lacked 
its former lustre but survived until the 
city itself was destroyed by the Arabs 
in the seventh century. 

That was the end of the School of 
Alexandria which had lived for nine 
centuries and which, with all its fail- 


ings, preserved much of the culture of © 


Greece and had spread the light of 
learning in the new countries which 
were rising. 


FOUNDATION OF THE SCHOOL OF 
ALEXANDRIA 


Ptolemy had to fight hard to establish 
his sovereignty in Egypt but once firmly 


established on the throne his mind 


turned to the encouragement of learn- 
ing. Brought up in the court of Mace- 
donia, the learning of Greece had the 
same fascination for him as it had for 
his sovereigns, Philip and Alexander. 
The culture of Athens, however, was 
on the decline and its schools languish- 
ing when Ptolemy determined to make 
Alexandria a great centre of learning. 
The time was ripe and the opportunity 
favourable. Athens had expelled one 
of the most prominent of her citizens, 
Demetrius Phalereus (c. 354-283 B.c.). 
He was just the man Ptolemy wanted to 
aid him in his plans, for he was familiar 
with the learned world of Athens. De- 
metrius was an intimate friend of The- 
ophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as 
president of the Lyceum and was the 
first of the Peripatetics. No doubt he 
must have frequented the Temple of 
the Muses and walked in the Grove 
philosophising with the successors of 
Plato. None could have been found bet- 
ter fitted to advise Ptolemy in his 
scheme. The brilliant inspiration was 
carried into effect. Ptolemy established 
in Alexandria his Museum and Library 
and a number of scholars of established 


reputation were invited to take up their 
residence in Alexandria. 

Among the famous men who accepted 
the invitation may be mentioned Ev- 
clid, the mathematician; Apelles and 


Antiphilus, the painters; Philetas, the — 


poet; Hecateus, the historian; Dio- 
dorus; the rhetorician; Zenotus, the 
grammarian; and Herophilus, the 
anatomist. This was a good start. The 
new school, naturally, was modelled on 
the lines of the Lyceum and the Acad- 
emy of Athens which were already 
famous. But Ptolemy’s school gave 
something that had never been pro- 


vided before, namely residential quar- 


ters for the professors with endowment 
for their subsistence and a library of 
magnificent proportions for their use. 

In effect Ptolemy laid the foundation 
of a royal university, the germ from 
which at a later date developed the unt- 
versities of Europe. 

One is sorry not to be able to give de. 
tails of the early foundation of the in- 
stitution, but they do not exist and we 
are forced to rely on the scanty record 
given by Strabo! in his Geography. This 
is what he says: 


The Museum is part of the palaces. It 
has a public walk and a place furnished 
with seats, and a large hall, in which the 
men of learning, who belong to the Mu- 
seum, take their common meal. This com- 
munity possesses also property in common; 
and a priest, formerly appointed by the 
kings, but at present by Caesar, presides 
over the Museum. 


‘THE MusEUM 


In order to understand what wa 
meant by the term museum it 1s neces 
sary to rid one’s mind of our preset! 
conception of a museum, that 15, @ 
building for storing and exhibiting col- 
lections. The Greek Museum was orig 
nally the Temple of the Muses, the sis 
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ter-goddesses, the inspirers of learning 
and of the arts. Such was the Museum 
in Athens to which Theophrastus refers 
in his will. Later a museum became a 
place dedicated to the study of the works 
of the Muses, and it is in this light that 
we should regard the new foundation of 
Alexandria. 

The layout had many points of simi- 
larity with the schools of Athens. It had 
its promenades, groves and seats. But 
now appeared for the first time the new 
feature, the large dining hall where 
members could take their meals to- 
gether, as in a college hall in one of our 
own universities. At the head of the 
Museum was a priest nominated by the 
king, and, in appointing a member of 
the priesthood as president, Ptolemy 
was perhaps making concessions to 
Egyptian tradition for there already ex- 
isted centres of learning at Thebes, 
Memphis and Heliopolis. 


‘THE LIBRARY 


A most important adjunct for the 
scholars working in the Museum was 
the Library which became world fa- 
mous and in fact more famous than 
the Museum. 

The two foundations were close to- 
gether, connected with the theatre and 
the palaces by long colonnades adorned 
with obelisks and sphinxes taken from 
the Pharaonic cities. The collection of 
books was begun by Ptolemy 1 and 
added to by his successors, for even the 
bad Ptolemies were patrons of litera- 
ture, until it reached the number of 
400,000 volumes or perhaps even 700,- 
000. This was the library which was 
destroyed by fire when Julius Caesar 
was besieged in Alexandria. There was 
also a second library housed in the 
Serapeum. Here were deposited the 
200,000 books collected by the kings of 
Pergamos and presented by Mark An- 


tony to Cleopatra to make up for the 
loss of the main library. This library 
was finally burnt by order of the Caliph 
Omar in 640 A.D. | 

From this description of the build- 


ings we may turn to the activities ‘of the 


School. These may be divided roughly 
into four sections, poetry, mathematics, 
astronomy and medicine. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


A word of warning is necessary at the 
outset lest one gets a wrong idea of the 
word school. When one speaks of the 
School of Medicine or of the School of 
Alexandria it is not right to think of 
them as we do when speaking, say, of the 
School of Edinburgh, of Bart’s or of 
Guy’s with their class rooms, dissecting 
rooms, and laboratories. Those had not 
appeared yet. What is meant is the de- 
velopment of learning, with all the 
ideas and theories which sprang from it. 

Ptolemy was fortunate in securing 
two first class physicians to commence 
his medical school. ‘These were He- 
rophilus and Erasistratus, both of 
whom made outstanding advances in 
anatomy and physiology and quickly 
put the School on a firm basis. 

Herophilus was the elder of the two. 
He was a pupil of that able anatomist 
and surgeon, Praxagoras of Cos, and 
no doubt it was his influence that led 
Herophilus to study anatomy. Beyond 
his scientific ability practically nothing 
is known of the personality of Herophi- 
lus except one anecdote, which shows 
that he had a sense of humour. One of 
his fellow workers in the Museum, Dio- 
dorus Cronos, had the misfortune to 
dislocate his shoulder. Now Diodorus 
used to deny the existence of motion, 
saying: “If matter moves, it is either in 
the place where it is, or in the place 
where it is not; but it cannot move in 
the place where it is and certainly not 
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in the place where it is not; therefore 
it cannot move at all.” 

Herophilus, when called in, began to 
chaff Diodorus and prove by his own 
argument that it was impossible for the 
humerus to move out of its socket. Poor 
Diodorus was forced to beg him to quit 
quibbling and reduce the dislocation. 

Erasistratus, the grandson of Aris- 
totle, was a Cnidian by birth and edu- 
cation, who came to Alexandria with 
an established reputation. He had been 
physician at the court of Seleucus, king 
of Syria, when the king’s son, Anti- 
ochus, fell ill of love for his  step- 
mother, Stratonice, and was like to die. 
By a clever piece of psycho-analysis 
Erasistratus diagnosed the complaint 
and induced Seleucus to give up his 
wife to his son. This gave him a great 
reputation and a large practice which 
he seems to have abandoned to take up 
whole time work at Alexandria. 

These two men had the incalculable 
advantage of dissecting the body of 
man, a practice strangely neglected by 
the Greeks. They made good use of 
their opportunity and with the scalpel 
laid bare many of the secrets of the 
body, hidden from their predecessors. 

They both published a number of 
works, of which, unfortunately, only a 
few scraps have survived. The frag- 
ments of the writings of Herophilus 
have been collected and set out by J. F. 
Dobson.* It is sufficient here to state 
that Herophilus differentiated the cere- 
brum from the cerebellum and that 
several of the names he gave to various 
structures remain in use to this day, for 
instance the “torcular herophili,” the 
“calamus scriptorious” and the “duo- 
denum.”’ 

Erasistratus also paid much attention 
to the anatomy of the central nervous 
system but he interested himself in the 
function of the body as well as in its 
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structure, and so he may 
physiologist. He is credited 
divided the nerves into th 
tion and those of motion, 
also that he was very ne 
pating Harvey in the disc 
circulation of the blood 
might have done but for 


that the arteries containe 


and not blood. Further | 
notion of ‘metabolism and 
first crude calorimeter, a 
he kept fowls, weighing th 
excreta. In his later years 
andria and died in Asia \ 
his memory was kept alive 
school founded at Smyrn 
lowers. 
One cannot leave these 
sons without referring to 
cusations made against 
were accused of using li 
dissection, though why o 
should want to beats co: 
However the accusation v 
still seems to be believed. 
It is difficult to get to t 
the story for which there 
porary evidence but the 1 
tullian and Celsus both o 
writing hundreds of yea 
tullian (c. 150-230 A.D.) 
rophilus as, “that physici: 
who cut up six hundred 
plea of the investigation 
But Tertullian is regarde 
as an untrustworthy witn 
not pay much attention tc 
Celsus who lived in the fi 
our era is a witness of a d 
His statement cannot 
though it need not be acc 
The following is the ac 
in Celsus: 


They (implying those wh 
soned theory of medicine) 
one can apply remedies fc 


he may be called a 
credited with having 
s into those of sensa- 
motion, and it seems 
very near to antici- 

the discovery of the 
ie blood, which he 
but for an obsession 
contained “pneuma” 
urther he had some 
lism and devised the 
eter, a jar in which 
them and their 
er years he left Alex. 
1 Asia Minor though 
pt alive by a medical 
t Smyrna by his fol- 


ve these historic per- 
Ting to the cruel ac- 
against them. They 
ising living men for 
| why on earth they 
eats comprehension. 
sation was made and 
lieved. 

get to the bottom of 
1 there is no contem- 
ut the words of Ter- 
both of whom were 
of years later. Ter- 
) A.D.) describes He- 
physician or butcher 
undred men on the 
igation of Nature.” 
regarded by scholars 
'y witness so we need 
1ti0on to what he says. 
n the first century of 
; of a different order. 
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_be accepted. 

_ the accusing passage 
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ignorant about the parts themselves; 
hence it is necessary to lay open the bodies 


of the dead and to scrutinise their viscera 


and intestines. They hold that Herophilus 
and Erasistratus did this in the best way 
by far, when they laid open men whilst 
alive—criminals received out-of prison 
from the kings—and whilst these were 
still breathing, observed parts which be- 
forehand nature had concealed, their posi- 
tion, colour, shape, size, arrangement, 
hardness, smoothness, relations, processes 
and depressions of each... . 


And later on he says: 


to lay open the bodies of men is as cruel 
as it is needless; that of the dead is a neces- 
sity for learners, who should know posi- 
tions and relations, which the dead body 
exhibits better than does a living and 
wounded man. As for the remainder, 
which can only be learnt from the living, 
actual practice will demonstrate it in the 
course of treating the wounded in a some- 
what slower but much milder way.® 


Such is the evidence, which some 
people have been willing to believe. 

It may seem adventurous for a mere 
surgeon to intrude an opinion, but he 
may be allowed to ask what possible 
object could be gained by using living 
men as subjects. Anyone who has done 
any dissection must realize how ex- 
tremely embarrassing it would be to do 
so, especially when following out the 
course of a nerve as Herophilus must 
have done. Then there is another point. 
It will be remembered that Erasistratus 
thought that the arteries contained air 
and not blood. It is inconceivable that 
he could have made that mistake if he 
had dissected live men. Is it not much 
more likely that criminals were handed 
Over to the anatomist immediately 
after execution even as they were in our 
own country in the eighteenth century? 

On the evidence the case is not 
proved and there seems no more rea- 


son for taxing Herophilus of dissectins 
living men than there is of accusing the 
modern scientific surgeon of experi 
menting on his patients or of torturins 
dogs. | | 

The substantial advances in anat 
omy and surgery made by these tw 
men quickly established the renown o 


the School of Alexandria and student 


came flocking in from all parts anc 
they were greatly encouraged and stim 
ulated by the second Ptolemy, Philadel 


phus, who by the way was born at Cos 


This new king was a differen 
character from that hard-bitten ol 
Macedonian warrior, his father. Th 
softening of the fibre which becam 
pronounced in the later kings was al 
ready showing. It was something lik 
the contrast between David and Solc 
mon, the magnificent voluptuary wit! 
intellectual and artistic interests suc 
ceeding the man of war." 

Life in Egypt became gay unde 
Philadelphus. Magnificent procession 
initiated his reign, far outdoing ou 
own Coronation celebrations, and hi 
court has been likened in brilliance 
opulence, and extravagance to that c 
Louis Quatorze. 

“The free man’s best paymaster, Ir 
dulgent too, the Muses darling, a tru 
lover, the top of good company. . . . 
So he is described by Theocritus in h: 
fourteenth Idyll. But Philadelphus wz 
a good friend to the physicians, an 
favoured the study of medicine, on a 
count perhaps of the bodily infirmitie 
which according to Strabo afflicted hin 
He took an active interest in the wor 
of the Museum, joined in the discu 
sions of the professors, and it is easy t 
believe that he was pleased to watc 
Herophilus demonstrate the anatom 
of the brain, even as Charles the Fir 
looked on when Harvey demonstrate 
the circulation of the blood. . 
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Under the first two Ptolemies the 
school of medicine reached the zenith 
of its fame and though it lasted for cen- 
turies we are not able to record any 
discoveries to equal those made by He- 
rophilus and Erasistratus. One is dis- 
appointed to find that the successors 
did not follow faithfully. in the foot- 
steps of their masters. Fresh discoveries 
are not recorded, the school of anatomy 
languished and fell into decay so that 
when visited by Galen about A.D. 150 
he only found two skeletons. Why this 


happened we do not know and can only 


guess that either the men were not good 
enough, that the organisation for study 
failed or that the medical profession 


became tainted with the general ex-. 


travagance and dissipation which char- 
acterised the court life. Instead of con- 
tinued progress we find that there arose 
dissension and a bitter sectarian strife. 
The origin of the split is obscure and 
as it is dry work raking among the ashes 
of dead controversies, only the broad 
outlines will be given here. 


THE DOGMATISTs AND THE EMPIRICS 


It appears that after the death of Hip- 
pocrates, his son Thessalus and his son- 
in-law, Polybus, and their followers 
described themselves as ‘“Dogmatists” 
deriving their name from “dogma” 
meaning a philosophical tenet or opin- 
ion. At that time the name carried no 
stigma of rigidity or narrow-minded- 
ness such as it does today. The Dog- 
matists were the orthodox practitioners, 
the followers of the Hippocratic 
method, who held that it was necessary 
to be acquainted with the elements or 
principles of which the body is com- 
posed and its natural actions and dif- 
ferent functions. ‘Though they did not 
deny the necessity of experiments, they 
said that these experiments could never 
be made without reasoning.® This tra- 


dition which was sound so far as it went 
lasted until the rise of the Alexandrian 
school and then, some time in the third 
century B.c., probably after the death 
of Herophilus and Erasistratus, there 
was a break-away and there arose the 
sect called “Empirics.”’ 


Man seems to have an inborn bent 
for taking sides and the formation of 


this sect split. the profession for some 
centuries, every physician ranging him- 
self under one or other of these two 
parties. The harm done to the advance. 
ment of medicine was incalculable. 
The rendering of the word “empiric” 
is difficult to give on account of the 
hint of quackery it carries today. ‘There 


is no English word that gives the exact 


meaning so we must rely on a literal 
translation of the word (from trial) and 
an explanation. No taint of the charla- 
tan was implied in those days. The 
“Empirics” professed to gain their 
knowledge from the light of experience 
only, in contradistinction to the “Dog- 
matists” who laid most stress on the 
powers of reasoning. The arguments by 
which these two sects supported their 
opinions have been set out very fairly 
by Celsus and can be read in the trans- 
lation by W. G. Spencer (Loeb Trans 
lation, Vol. 1). Clifford Allbutt has 


written at length in his inimitable style 


on this phase of medicine and his com- 
ments are worth quoting:® 


It has been the trial of Medicine, that 
while as compared on the one hand with 
the no less complex but far more acces 
sible phenomena of law and politics, and 
on the other with the far less complex 
phenomena of the physical sciences, it has 
stood and stands still, in respect of the dif 
ficulty and inaccessibility of its know 
edge, at a great disadvantage; yet in 10 
unnatural impatience with these perél 
nial bafflings and obscurities, the moan 
suffering man and woman and the polgi 
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ant misery of their children have ever 
driven us into action, however blind, how- 
ever premature. Remedies, orthodox, em- 
pirical or quackish, one way or another, 
remedies by whatsoever means have al- 
ways been imperiously demanded by us. 
And as nowadays the modern physician 
cannot wait for pharmacology which seems 
to him and not unnaturally, to be the tor- 


toise behind the hare of empirical practice, 


so after a like manner we may imagine the 
impatience of the Alexandrian physicians, 


sick of the pursuit of anatomy. . . . Such 


then in the middle of the third century 
B.c. was the ground on which in spite of 
its scientific spirit, or perhaps engendered 
by it, empiricism and medical infidelity 
sprang up and gyrating in the void of posi- 
tive knowledge, would and did give rise 
to endless and weary disputes. 


The name of the man who figures as 


the founder of the sect of Empirics is 


Serapion of Alexandria. Little is known 
of him beyond the fact that Celsus 
stated that he declared that the reason- 
ing method was in no way pertinent to 
Medicine and that he based his methods 
entirely on practice and experience.° 
He also wrote against Hippocrates with 
much vehemence (Galen) but none of 
his works are now extant. 

On the whole one may say that the 
Empirics recruited their ranks from 
followers of Erasistratus, while the ad- 
herents of the Hippocratic method and 
of Herophilus remained ‘“Dogmatists.” 
Thus in these two parties we can still 
trace the rivalry which existed between 
the schools of Cos and Cnidos, for He- 
rophilus was a Coan and Erasistratus 
a Cnidian and one appreciates also the 
perennial quarrel, not yet defunct, be- 
tween the practical man and the man of 
science. 

Ptolemy. Philadelphus died in B.c. 
246 and was succeeded by his son 
Ptolemy (11) Euergetes. Though there 
sno record that this king specially 
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favoured Medicine, he is scarcely less 


_ celebrated than his father in his patron- 


age of literature and science and his 
passion for garnering books. He was for- 
tunate in attracting to his court the 


most celebrated and versatile man of - 


the times, whom he put at the head of 
the library. This was Eratosthenes, the 
man who made the first attempt to 
measure the earth and whose work 
added lustre to the science side of the 
Museum. | 

During the next hundred years there 
is little noteworthy to tell about Medi- 
cine. The records, such as they are, con- 
tain little but a list of names. Those 
who are interested may consult Suse- 
mihl (Geschichte der Grieschischen 
Litteratur der Alexandriner zeit) which 
contains the most complete list of names 
yet published. 

Mention however may be made of 
one Andreas of Carystus, the physician 
to Ptolemy Philopater. He was killed 
while on attendance on that king 
shortly before the battle of Raphia 
(B.c. 217) by a man who entered the 
royal tent to murder the king. It is this 
Andreas also who is reputed to have 
uttered the scurrilous story that Hip- 
pocrates set fire to the library of Cnidos, 
a story we cannot believe. He is also said 
to have written the first treatise on hy- 
drophobia as well as other works all of 
which have perished. If he did write 
these books, and there seems no reason 
for doubt, here is evidence that all the 


time steady though unrecorded work | 


was going on and the sum of human 
knowledge was gradually being added 
to. 

The next big event to record is the 
misfortune which befell the members 
of the Museum in the reign of the sev- 
enth Ptolemy. (B.c. 145-116.) 

This king was an ugly and evil king. 
So fat was he that he earned the nick- 
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name of “Physcon” or ‘Potbelly’ from 
the Alexandrians. And he was evil in 
that he was the author of bloody perse- 
cutions, banishments, and confiscations. 
So bad was he that many of the mem- 
bers of the Museum and scholars fled 
the country. It may well be that this 
dispersal led to the foundation of 
schools and a revival of learning in vari- 
ous parts of the Greek lands. At any rate 
about this time we hear of the existence 
of two other medical schools which ob- 
viously owed their origin to that of 
Alexandria. One was established at 
Mens Carus near Laodicea in Asia 
Minor. This is mentioned by Strabo as 
existing in his time (c. B.c. 64-A.D. 19) 
and he describes it as “a large He- 
rophilan school under the direction of 
Zeuxis, and afterwards of Alexander 
Philaletus.’”’ Strabo also refers to an- 
other medical school saying,: “in the 
time of our ancestors there was at 
Smyrna a school of the disciples of 


Erasistratus under the conduct of Hi- 


cesius. At present there is nothing of 
the kind.” 

Hicesius was a physician of renown 
for he was called by Pliny “a physician 
of no small authority” (N.H.H. xxvu- 
14) and he was evidently beloved by the 
people of Smyrna for they struck a coin, 
which is still extant, in his honour." 

Unfortunately beyond this, nothing 
more is known of him or of the school 
which disappeared. 

In spite of the persecutions of 
Ptolemy Physcon the school survived 
though it never regained the lustre it 
~ enjoyed under the early kings. Another 
reason, however, may account for the 
decline, namely, the growing attraction 
of Rome, which the Greek physicians 
were beginning to find a lucrative field 
for practice. 

Already, about 220 B.c. Archagathus, 
a Peloponnesian had emigrated to 


Rome, being the first person to make 
medicine a distinct profession in that 
city..* He was received with res 

and a ‘‘taberna” or surgery was bought 
for him at the public expense. His prac- 
tice was largely surgical, and he was 
called ‘“‘vulnarius” on account of his 
specialty, though later his reputation 


for cutting and cauterizing earned him 


the title of “butcher,” and Pliny fol- 
lows up his record with a diatribe 
against all doctors. 

The attraction of Rome did not grow 
less and as time went on she became a 
serious rival in the field of practice 
though she never had a medical school 
to equal that of Alexandria. 

Cleopatra was the last of the Ptole- 
mies and at her death Egypt became a 
province of Rome. But the school went 
on and the Museum continued to func- 
tion in much the same manner as of 
old, only now it was Caesar who nomi- 
nated the President instead of the King. 
The school of medicine also maintained 
its prestige, for when Galen. visited 
Alexandria about 150 A.D. he was able 
to declare it still the principal centre 
of medical studies. 

Of the progress of medicine in the 
last two hundred years before Christ 
we have little information, and if it had 
not been for Celsus we should know 
still less. The work of Celsus is prob- 
ably representative of the best Alex- 


andrian practice! and he shows that in 


the fields of anatomy and surgery there 
had been a substantial advance since 


the time of Hippocrates. From him we 


are able to learn the names of some of 
the surgeons who worked in Alexat- 
dria. He mentions especially the influ- 


ence of Philoxenus, who wrote a careful 
_and comprehensive work in three vol- 


umes, which like so many others are 
lost and we cannot judge its value. We 
do know something of three other men 
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he mentions: Gorgias, Heron, and So- 
stratus. All these contributed to the 
knowledge of umbilical hernia. They 
knew that this condition was caused 
sometimes by protrusion of the bowel, 
sometimes by omentum and sometimes 
by both. They knew how the hernia 
could be reduced and they did some 
sort of operation for its cure. 

Urinary diseases and vesical calculus 
were common in Egypt so we are not 
surprised to learn that surgery of this 
region was advanced. The catheter had 
already been introduced by Erasistratus 
and the operation for removal of a vesi- 
cal calculus was already being done in 
the third century B.c. An operation 
had even been devised by Ammonius 
for breaking up a stone which was too 
big to extract. For this he gained the 
name of “Lithotomist.” ‘The details of 
the operation may be read in Celsus’ 
“De Medicina.” 

Another surgeon who deserves men- 
tion is Apollonius of Cyprus, who 
studied medicine at Alexandria under 
Zopyrus. He is the oldest commentator 
on Hippocrates, whose works are still 
extant. In his book are preserved some 
of the writings of another Alexandrian 
surgeon, Hegetor, who made a careful 
study of the methods of reducing dis- 
locations of the hip and gives the first 
description of the ligamentum teres."* 

These instances and others that could 
be mentioned, such as methods of den- 
tal extraction and an operation for re- 
moval of tonsils, show beyond all doubt 
that the practice of surgery in Egypt 
reached a high level, far higher indeed 
than that of the Middle Ages. 

Another branch of practice which 
had grown enormously was the collec- 
tion and use of herbs and drugs. Much 
was written on this subject, though a 
great deal seems to us now ridiculous. 
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There was one Andromachus of Crete, 
for instance, said to have been a pupil 
of Alexandria who invented a famous 
compound medicine and antidote 
known as ‘“Theriaca Andromachi” 
which contained no less than seventy- — 
five ingredients. By its daily use the 
taker was supposed to be fortified 
against innumerable ills, except the 
nauseous draught itself. 

- Of the succeeding centuries there is 
little noteworthy to record. 

John of Alexandria, Paul of Aegina 
and Palladius, the last representatives 
of this famous school were erudite com- 
mentators of the past but cannot be re- 


garded as discoverers of new truths or 


inventors of new methods. 

In 640 A.D. Alexandria was taken by 
the Arabs and the town destroyed. And 
so after a life of goo years the famous 
school came to an end. 


Looking back over the centuries one 
sees what an important place the School 
of Alexandria occupies in the history 
of medical education. For the first time 
systematic anatomy was practised and 
for the first time there was a school to 
which students from all parts of the 
world could go for instruction. It suf- 
fered through all its life from a serious 
deficit. There was no sort of examina- 
tion, or diploma for practice, though it 
was considered as a sign of distinction 
to have studied there. The result was 
that quacks and badly educated men 
could practise with insufficient knowl- 
edge. 

The great glory of the school lies in 
the fact that it preserved to the world 
the culture of Greece and sent students 
into all parts of the civilised world, 
where they in their turn established 
centres of medical education. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF IMMIGRATION ON THE INCIDENCE 
OF SCABIES IN THE UNITED STATES i 


By REUBEN FRIEDMAN, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LTHOUGH scabies was, of 
course, not unknown in 
this country before the great 
tides of immigration came 
rolling to our shores, beginning in the 
eighties, exception can hardly be taken 
to the statement made by Hyde,’ in 
1905, that “The fruitful and unfailing 
source of scabies in North America is 
Europe, and in particular the crowded 
capitals of the Old World.” In Hyde's 
opinion three conditions favored “an 
increased colonization of the acarus on 
this side of the Atlantic.” Sometimes 
these conditions coexisted. One was 
immigration. The other was the hold- 
ing of great fairs, “such as those opened 
in Chicago, San Francisco and St. Louis, 
as a result of which enormous aggrega- 
tions of human beings are housed for a 
brief time within relatively restricted 
limits.”? The third was war. 

That scabies was plentiful among the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of poverty-stricken emigrants from all 
over Europe, herded together at points 
of embarkation, sometimes for weeks, 
and then packed like sardines in the 
steerage sections of slow-going transat- 
lantic steamers, is hardly to be doubted. 

The published report, for example, 
for the year 1903, stated Hyde, “‘indi- 
cates that but seven immigrants during 
the year were scabrous, a figure mani- 
festly erroneous as to the fact. It is pos- 
sible that the inspectors of immigration 
are engrossed with more serious prob- 
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lems than those which concern the ani- 
mal parasites.” And that many of the 
newly arrived “scabrous” immigrants 
served as foci for the dissemination of 
the itch mite in the communities in 
which they settled, is a conclusion— 
supported by statistical evidence— 
upon which no shadow of doubt can be 
Cast. 
Although it is true that scabies had 
been quite prevalent during and 
shortly following the Civil War, par- 
ticularly among the soldiers, the inci- 
dence of the disease, nevertheless, had 
greatly decreased during the succeed- 
ing two decades. This fact is well sup- 
ported by the observations and statistics 
published by Greenough, in 1886, 
White, in 1889, and Stelwagon, in 1893. 

Thus, for example, Greenough® 
stated that: 


During and immediately after the war, 
as would be naturally expected, it (scabies) 
was quite prevalent, and undoubtedly the 
large number of medical men who were 
connected with our army and navy service 
learned to recognize and treat it, and car- 
ried their knowledge of the disease with 
them into the practice which they settled 
into after the war was over. It certainly is 
a fact that for some years after the war, the 
disease became more rare, and it seems 
fair to assume that it was more rarely seen, 
because when seen it was generally recog- 
nized and properly treated. The new gen- 
eration of medical men that heard little, 
and saw less of it, would naturally not al- 
ways recognize it, and of course, every 
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The proportion which these cases of 
scabies bear to the number of cases of 
skin disease seen is as follows. I did not at 
first tabulate my whole number of cases 
yearly, but waited until I had 5,000 cases 
before doing so. These 5,000 cases cov- 
ered, in time, from July 1, 1837, to No- 
vember 25, 1876, and of these 5,000 cases 
55 were of scabies, making a percentage 
of 1.1 per cent. From November 26, 1876, 
to June 30, 1878, I saw 2,494 cases of skin 
disease, of which 8 were scabies, making 
0.32 per cent. After that date I recorded 


the cases yearly, the result being as fol- 
lows: 


tice,* 276 cases of scabies that have come 
under my cognizance in the past year.... 

Considering the contagiousness of this 
disease, the fact that it is by no means self- 
limited, and the free circulation which 
exists between our cities and the country 
districts, the existence of such a number 
of foci of contagion might prove a source 
of serious trouble, especially if they were 
scattered over farms, in lumber camps of 
factories, where they would be brought in 
close contact with others, and where the 
disease would not be apt to be recognized. 


- Although the great increase in the 


From these figures it will be seen that incidence of scabies in Boston deeply 
while from November 26, 1876, to June impressed Greenough, he apparently 


From July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1879, total 872, scabies 3= .3% 
— 39 = 4.0% 
666, “ 1,980," .. 13.0% 
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case that was not recognized became a_ 30, 1878, the percentage of scabies to other fa 
focus of contagion. Whatever the cause cases of skin disease seen was a little over a 
may be, there can be no question but what _ three-tenths per cent., during the last der- é. 
scabies has increased in prevalency most matological year it rose to over thirteen if 
decidedly, at least in Boston and its neigh- per cent. During the past year I have asked S| 
_borhood. That such is the case the follow- the patients with regard to the number of Ww 
ing figures will show. The special service similar cases in the same family or house. rl 
_ for skin diseases at the Boston Dispensary hold which I had not seen, and, as a result, e: 
was started July 1, 1873, and I had the have 110 cases recorded as existing in af- e 
honor of being put in charge of it. I saw, dition to the 160 seen. These make, with t 
during the six that I have seen in my private prac. d 
ist year, Up to July 1, 14 cases of scabies a 

549 ! 
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failed, however, as did several other 
contemporary authors of that decade, 
eg., Duhring,> 1886, and Hardaway,” 
1891, to note, or at any rate record, the 
specific connection it had with the 
waves of immigration which then were 
rolling onto and spreading over our 
eastern shores, particularly in the late 
eighties. ‘This connection, with uncer- 
tainty sensed by White, in 1889, but 
definitely realized by him in 1890, was 
also clearly noted by Stelwagon, in 1893. 
Thereafter, Shoemaker, 1896; Hyde 
and Montgomery, 1904; and other 
writers on the subject also commented 
on the relationship between immigra- 
tion and the increased incidence of 
scabies, especially on the Atlantic coast. 

The observations and statistics pub- 
lished by White? on this subject are 
interesting. After calling attention to 
the marked prevalence of scabies dur- 
ing and immediately following the War 
of the Rebellion, he states: 


Gradually, however, under our cleanly 
ways of family life, so unfavorable to its 
development and spread, the disease dis- 
appeared again almost wholly, from this 
portion of our country at least. It would 
revive to a noticeable extent at times when 
immigration became most active, getting 
a temporary lodgment in this or that fac- 
tory town through newly arrived opera- 
tives, or in a city family through a recently 
imported nursery girl, or a school-fellow, 
_ but nowhere a persistent or endemic exist- 
ence. The stock or material for clinical 
teaching was mainly dependent upon a 
renewed supply from European sources, 
and for several yéars was kept up princi- 
pally by returned cattle-drovers. As will be 
seen by the following figures, there have 
been years recently when the class gradu- 
ating from our medical school had little 
better clinical means of studying the dis- 
ease than I had in my pupilage. I give the 
number of cases treated yearly in the out- 
patient department for skin disease of the 
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Massachusetts General Hospital since its 
establishment twenty years ago: 


* 
department closed 


It must be observed that this last num- 
ber, 165, by no means indicates the real 
number of cases which might be included 
in the returns, for in the majority of in- 
stances the patient applying for relief was. 
only one of several members of a family 
who were also treated for the same affec- 
tion. Generally it is only one child out of 
several which is brought for treatment— 
the one most seriously affected. These pa- 
tients reside only in part in Boston; they 
come also from towns within a radius of 
fifteen or twenty miles distant. They are 
not only the poor and dirty, but are 
in considerable proportion from the 
fairly well-to-do classes, and of cleanly 
habits... .. 

It is impossible to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation of this great increase in the 
prevalence of scabies in this vicinity. Im- 
migration has not been especially large in 
the past few years, nor has there been any 
noticeable change in the ways of living, or 
more intimate intercourse between vari- 
ous classes of society, which might possibly 
account for it. . . . It is not impossible 
that the crowding of great numbers of 
operatives of both sexes in the large work- 
ing establishments of our cities, and the 
multiplication of commercial travellers, 
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traversing all parts of our country, new 
features in our social life, may present 
more favoring chances for the develop- 
ment of the disease than formerly existed. 


However, it was not long after White 
had written the aforementioned article 
that he came to realize that the increas- 
ing incidence of scabies in this country 
was due really more to immigration 
than to either the overcrowded condi- 
tions of our factories or even to the care- 
less promiscuity, perhaps, of our ever 
increasing tribe of travelling salesmen. 
In fact, the very next year, 1890, White’ 
wrote an article on the skin diseases of 
immigrants in which he called attention 
to the relationship between immigra- 
tion and the increased incidence of 
scabies and suggested ways and means 
for the prevention and control of the 
disease. Stated White: | 


There is a constant influx of itch from 
foreign countries, which is undoubtedly 
one of the causes of its notable increase 
among us in recent years. In the returns 
of our association (American Dermatologi- 
cal Association) of 1883, for example, 
there were reported 207 cases in a total of 
11,514, representing a percentage of 1.8 of 
all cutaneous diseases. In the last-pub- 
lished returns for the year 1888, five years 
later, there were 1,092 cases in a total of 
15,165, a ratio of 7.2 per cent. The statis- 
tics of my own clinic confirm this conclu- 
sion in a very striking manner. In the 
period 1878-1882 the number of cases 
coming to the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital was only 69, whereas in the five years 
ending with 1889 this number had in- 

creased to 725. 
' But, notwithstanding this increase, it is 
still a rare disease with us when compared 
with its occurrence in other countries, and 
its further extension here is inevitable un- 
less proper measures be taken to destroy it 
on arrival. Fortunately, the means of ac- 
complishing this are simple and rapid. If 
all immigrants were carefully inspected at 
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quarantine, and everyone affected were 
submitted to a three hours’ treatment, as 
in the quick cure of foreign military hos- 
pitals, we might before long reduce the 
prevalence of scabies to its former low 
percentage. 


Thus, may it be said, was the clue to 
the solution of the riddle presented by 
the gréat increase in the prevalence of 


scabies in the middle and late eighties 


—-satisfactorily' explained neither by 


Greenough, in 1886, nor by J. C. 


White, in 188 9—first definitely sug- 
gested by the same J. C. White, in 1890. 
Several years later, having been pro- 
vided with such benefits as accrue from 
the passage of time and the collection 
of data and their analytical study, Stel- 
wagon,’ in 1893, published an impor- 
tant contribution to this subject: 


In seeking for causes for this increasing 
frequency [of scabies], several of the more 
potential factors, which are to a great ex- 
tent responsible, should be referred to. 
Of first importance is the character of re- 
cent immigration. It is common knowl- 
edge that the present immigrant is, on the 
average, far below the standard in cleanli- 
ness, etc., that obtained some years ago, 
and this extremely undesirable class, — 
largely made up of Russians, Poles, Huns, 
and Italians, have, especially for the past 
eight or ten years, been arriving here in 
great numbers." Judged by dispensary 
observation, it would seem that the itch is 
the normal state in the steerage of to-day, 
and many of those even who are free from 
the disease when embarking, are fairly cer- 
tain to acquire it on their way over. These 
cases arriving in our midst are so many ad- 
ditional foci for its spread.!* 

It will be clearly seen by a glance at this 
table (Table I—Showing the Increasing 
Prevalence of Scabies in Philadelphia), 
that scabies is becoming a common disease 
among the poor. . . . Moreover it is not 
to be inferred that the percentages here 
given, although large, really represent the 
actual prevalence of the disease, for it 18 
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much more common than here noted. It 


is the custom in connection with dispen- 
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table (Table II), made up from the returns 
of the various members of the American 


sary services to record only such cases as Dermatological Association, as published 


TABLE I 
SHOWING THE INCREASING PREVALENCE OF SCABIES IN PHILADELPHIA 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


Skin patients 


657 


772 


791 


817 


1092 


790 


673 


1025 


1425 


1408 


1282 |. 


Scabies cases 


II 


22 


30 


27 


33 


81 


168 


138 


106 


Percentage of 


scabies cases | 1.67 


1.94 


2.78 


2.32 


2.75 


3-42 


4-9 


7-9 


11.77 


9.8 


8.27 


14.49 


personally present themselves, whereas 
often enough the patient is but one of a 
whole family affected. 


in the Transactions. 


When a disease of the chavarter of 


No. patents 
Scabies 


scabies becomes so common among the 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCED FROM H. W. STELWAGON’sS ARTICLE “ON THE INCREASING PREV: 
ALENCE OF ScaBiEs.” The Medical News, SEPT. 23, 1893, 63:341. (College of Physi- 
cians, Philadelphia.) 


Nor is this increase limited to one or 
two parts of our country, but it is wide- 
spread. Naturally, it is more frequently 
seen in our Eastern seaport cities. This 


Seneral prevalence is shown in the next 


poor, it may be certain that sooner or later 
it will, through many obvious channels, 
find its way among the better classes. And 
this is, indeed, already the fact. It was not 
until six or seven years ago that I saw a 
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case in private practice, and then only one 
or two cases a year; whereas now an experi- 
ence of ten to twenty cases yearly is not 
unusual. 


The relationship existing between 
immigration and the increased preva- 
lence of scabies was subsequently also 
noted by other. authors. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, although stating, in 1896, that 
“Scabies is at present, in the United 
States, a rare affection,’ Shoemaker™ 
also adds, however, that “It is more 
commonly than elsewhere seen in our 
large seaboard cities, communicated 
generally by newly arriving immigrants. 
At the clinics of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Hospital of Philadelphia cases are sel- 
dom seen, and in the Dispensary serv- 
ice of the Philadelphia Hospital for 
Skin Diseases only seven out of four- 
teen hundred and forty-six cases of skin- 
disease were observed.” 

And, in the following decade, Hyde 
and Montgomery” stated, in 1904, that 
“But few cases until lately were seen an- 
nually in the public clinics of our large 
cities, though here and there, chiefly 
among newly arrived immigrants, iso- 
lated groups of cases of the disease were 
discovered. ‘The influx of immigrants 
to the United States, however, in the 
last few years, has brought the disease 
again into prominence by reason of its 
greatly increased frequency.” 

Indeed, so great was that influx and 
so rapidly did the number of scabies 
cases multiply that, in certain areas at 
least, the incidence of the disease at 
times assumed epidemic proportions. 
Darier and Pollitzer,” for example, 
stated, in 1920, that “In the first dec- 
ade of this century . . . there was a 
great increase in the incidence of the 
disease and in 1908 it constituted 10 
per cent of all skin diseases seen—a veri- 
table epidemic.” 
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It is interesting to note, in conclu. 
sion, that the opinion expressed by 
Hyde, in 1905, concerning the various 
factors responsible for the increasing 
prevalence of scabies in this country 
was in every detail (independently) 
supported, in 1913, by  Pollitzer," 
when, in commenting upon this condi- 


tion, he observed: 


The first rise in the scabies curve during 
the ninth decade of the last century may 
possibly be explained as due to two fac- 
tors. There can be no doubt that scabies 
was a rare disease in this country at the 
time of the first meeting of the Association 
in 1876. Many of the founders of this Asso- 
ciation had studied abroad, notably in 
Vienna, and were acquainted with this 


disease. The failure to record a single case 


of scabies in the first annual statistical re- 
port reflects the undoubted rarity of this 
disease at that time. During the succeed- 
ing ten years the wave of immigration 
from central Europe brought many cases 
of the disease to this country, and at the 
same time our members became better ac- 
quainted with its symptomatology. The 
decrease in the curve during the last dec- 
ade in the century is not easy to explain; 
but if we neglect the unprecedentedly 
high figures of the years 1903 to 1908, the 
low figures of 1896 to 1901 are not mate- 


rially below the corrected mean. For dur- 


ing the years 1903 to 1908 we undoubtedly 
were dealing with abnormal conditions in 
regard to scabies. There was during those 
years a veritable epidemic of scabies 
throughout this country. The factors that 
led to this condition can of course be only 
a matter of surmise, but we have a possible 
explanation in the great movements of 
large bodies of our population incident to 
the Spanish War and the return of the 
troops during the succeeding years 1900 to 
1903, the Buffalo Exposition in 1902 and 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. At the 
present time (1913) scabies seems to occur 
in about its normal ratio, approximately 
4 per cent. 
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SCABIES IN COLONIAL AMERICA 
By REUBEN FRIEDMAN, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA 


T IS possible but hardly likely 
that scabies existed in pre-Colum- 
bian America. As in the case of 
Japan—where the disease is said 

to have been unknown until about the 

beginning of the nineteenth century 

_ where, according to Hakuji Hashimoto, 

it was introduced only after foreign 

ships began calling at the port of 

Nagasaki—it is much more likely that 

scabies was brought to this country 

from Europe. If this really was the case, 
it will doubtless never be known 
whether it was the early Spanish, 

French, Dutch, Swedish, or some other 

national group of European colonists 

who first introduced scabies to Amer- 
ica. For all we know, the disease might 
first have been brought over by the 

English on the Susan Constant, God- 

speed, and Discovery, or on the May- 

flower or, perhaps, on the Welcome. 

Although these possibilities are purely 

speculative, there is nothing conjectural 

about the fact that scabies was inter- 
fering with the sleep and well-being of 
an “abundance of People” in the Amer- 
ican colonies not very long after the 
arrival of our English forefathers at 

Jamestown, Plymouth, and Philadel- 

phia. 

_ The degree of prevalence of scabies 

in this country has varied considerably. 

There have been times when hardly 

any Cases were to be seen.’ On the other 

hand, there have been occasions? when 
the disease assumed really epidemic 
proportions. The increased prevalence 
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of scabies in the United States a decade 


or two following the Civil War is 


usually attributed, however, and not 
without justification, to the great in- 
flux of immigration from Europe which 
began in the 1880's. 

“Scabies,” said Van Harlingen*® in 
1892, “is much more frequently en- 
countered in this country, especially in 
our sea-board cities, than formerly. 
This is the result of the immigration 
and presence among us of late years of 
numerous Italians, Hungarians, and 
Russians of the lower classes.’’ And al- 
though Van Harlingen’s statement is 
undeniably true, it is of interest, never- 
theless, to recall that scabies evidently 


‘was quite well known in this country 


a full century and a half before the 
newly arrived immigants of the 1880's 
and subsequent decades contributed 
their mites toward the “increased col- 
onization of the acarus on this side of 
the Atlantic.” 

That scabies was prevalent among 
our soldiers and civilian population in 
the War of the Rebellion and even in 
the War of the Revolution, is not to 
be doubted. 

That scabies was not only prevalent 
in colonial America but so widespread 
that there was a market for and money 
to be made from the sale of a proprie- 
tary “Ointment for the [TCH,” we may 
justly conclude from a certain adver- 
tisement in Benjamin Franklin’s Penn- 
sylvania Gazette in the year 1731. It so 
happens, incidentally, that the quaint 
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and interesting advertisement I refer Major’ tells concerning Robert Tabor 
to was inserted by none other than and his remedy for the cure of fevers. 
Franklin’s mother-in-law, the Widow Robert Tabor, who lived in the latter 


Danger ¢ven to a niant. 
and fale. Eallyoo: 


ly innocent and Price 2s. a Gallypot 


Fic. 1. FACSIMILE OF THE Wipow READ’s ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE Pennsylvania Gazette, AUG. 12 TO 19, 1731. 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). 


Read, who, at the time, was living at 
the home of her recently married 
daughter and son-in-law. This adver- 
‘tisement first appeared in the issue of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette for August 12 
to 19, 1731 (No. 144). Thereafter it was 
also published in the issues for Sep- 
tember g to 23, 1731 (No. 148); Octo- 
ber 14 to 21, 1731 (No. 152); and 
December 2 to 14, 1731 (No. 159). 
Since scabies, as we know, is least prev- 
alent in the summer and becomes more 
prevalent in the fall and winter, the 
seasonal timeliness of the advertise- 
ment, a facsimile of which is herewith 
reproduced, is also worth noting. 

Just what the ingredients were which 
the Widow Read incorporated in her 
“Ointment for the ITCH,” is not 
known. In all probability one of them 
was sulphur. At any rate, its successful 
use Over many years doubtless justified 
her exploitation of the ointment as an 
infallible remedy for the disease. 

The story of the Widow Read and 
her remedy for the cure of the itch is, 
in a way, reminiscent of the story Ralph 


part of the seventeenth century, was 
an advertising quack who, although not 
a physician, treated and, moreover, ef- 
fected miraculous cures in cases of 
malaria, with a secret remedy. In 
powder form it consisted of “a com- 
plicated mixture containing the Jesuits 
bark mixed, with other ingredients, 
and in liquid form ‘proved to be an 
infusion of cinchona bark in ‘good 
claret wine.’ ’’ He cured Charles 11 of a 
tertian malaria whereupon his Sacred 
Majesty the King sent him to France 
to cure the Dauphin, which he did 
promptly, to the grateful appreciation 
of the French King, Louis xiv. “While 
in France,” states Major, “Tabor seems 
to have been as popular with the French 
physicians as he was with their English 
confreres. ‘What is fever?’ they asked 
him, in order to expose his lack of me¢- 
ical knowledge. But he replied bluntly, 
‘I do not know; you gentlemen may €* 
plain the nature of fever; but I can cure 
it, which you cannot.’ ”’ 

All of which leads me to wonder 
whether the Widow Read, had she been 
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: "THE Widow READ, removed from the 

End of Highftreet to the Nee. Printing-C 

Mkt, conte mak and fell her 

| ‘known Ointment for the ITCH, with which the has cured 

: abundance of People in and about this City for many Years 
pak. It for that and never fails 
fpeedily. Ie alfo kills or drives away 
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questioned ‘““What is Itch?” by her 
ointment-scorning, medical contempo- 
raries (who, accustomed to regard 
scabies aS a constitutional diseases, 
usually treated it with a regimen of in- 


ternal remedies, dieting, blood-letting, 
and purging), might not similarly have 
replied: “I do not know; you gentle- 
men may explain the nature of Itch; 
but I can cure it, which you cannot.” 
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THE REV. WILLIAM VICKERS, THE “EVILL DOCTOR” 


By S. WOOD 


LONDON 


HE power to cure scrofula, 
formerly considered to be the 
prerogative of the King, was 
at various times usurped by 
some of the more daring of his subjects 
and it formed part of the indictment 
which led to Monmouth’s execution, in 


that he had “‘tutched children of the — 


King’s Evill, and did exercise the other 
functions of royal dignitie.” In 1637 
James Leverett, a Chelsea gardener, 
was arraigned before the Privy Council 
for slighting His Majesty’s sacred gift 
of healing. He had taken upon himself 
the stroking of sick folk and even as- 
serted that the very sheets wherein he 
slept had a special virtue against many 
diseases, especially the Rising of the 
Mother, and that Lords and Ladies had 
lain in them. He also stated that he 
could not touch a patient until the 
spirit moved him by working one of his 
hands, which then must not be touched 
by anyone except it be to put a pipe of 
tobacco or an Angel of Gold into it. He 
asserted that in touching thirty or forty 
people in a day he was as much weak- 
ened in body as by digging eight rods 
of ground, and if he stroked a female 
his loss of strength was much greater. 

The Privy Council thoughtfully re- 
ferred the matter to the President and 
Censors of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, the indictment being presented 
by William Clowes, the younger,' Ser- 
jeant-Surgeon to the King. The inves- 
tigation went on through several 
meetings, people reputed to have been 
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cured were interviewed and selected 
cases were submitted to Leverett for 
treatment in the presence of his judges, 
but by each test he was found wanting, 
His claim that as a seventh son he had 
the natural power of healing was de- 
stroyed by Clowes, who produced a 
copy of the parish register showing him 
to be a fourth son. His case was doubt- 
less not improved by his allegation that 
he went in fear of his life from the 
physicians and surgeons, some of whom 
had assaulted him one night in the 
Ratcliffe Highway so that his thumb 
was wrung and strained. In a detailed 
report to the Privy Council Leverett 
was adjudged by the College to bea 
mere impostor. 

Valentine Greatrix,? _ popularly 
known as Greatrakes the Stroker, said 
he was impelled to undertake the heal- 
ing of the sick by an ever-present In- 
ward voice which said, “I have given 
thee the power of curing the Kings 
Evil.” He practised quite openly and 
successfully within a mile of Whitehall 
and some of his cures were performed 
on patients whom the King himself had 
failed to heal. In the reign of Charles 0, 
Thomas Roswell, a dissenting preacher, 
was accused of persuading people to go 
to him for healing instead of to the 
King, who, he said, had no such powe?. 


Judge Jeffreys decided to cure this 


preacher of ‘treason by hanging him, 
but he was pardoned through the 1n- 
fluence of Sir John Talbot. With the 
accession of the House of Hanover the 
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custom of touching for the Evil came to 


an end although the people’s belief lin- - 


gered on till the time of William Iv 
who, finding himself besieged by a 
crowd of the sick, said, “Give the poor 
creatures some money and send them 
away’; and again, when he was impor- 
tuned to lay his hand on a patient, he 
exclaimed, “God give you better health 
and more sense. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there appeared in this field one 
William Vickers, a minister, who 
claimed success in the cure of the Evil, 
not by touch or stroking, but by the 
administration of a medicine which he 
called his “Specifick Liquor.” In a pam- 
phlet,® first published in 1708, Vickers 
stated that he was afflicted with the 
King’s Evil, for which he was twice 
stroked by Charles 1 and thrice by 


James. So bad was his condition that he 


was “given up,” the sight was thought 
to be lost, and for many years his feet 
were so affected that several surgeons 
said they must be cut off. Serjeant Wise- 
man‘ and Mr. Peirce’ gave advice and 
assistance but all was in vain. He tells 
us that he took large quantities of 
purges, alkaline medicine, millipedes, 
and rue-whitlow-grass, also mercurial 
and antimonial emetics, both cried up 
as rare secrets, which almost killed him. 
These remedies, he said, were certainly 
worse than the disease, for where they 
do not destroy life they entail so dismal 
a train of miseries, that a man may be 
better buried alive than suffer their 
effects, 

_ Having received no benefit from phy- 
sicians and a multitude of medicines 
it occurred to Vickers to try the effect of 
a single remedy, not specified, begin- 
hing with 5 or 6 grains taken morning 
and evening in a glass of spring-water, 
and externally an ointment made with 
the same remedy to apply to the sores; 
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a certain quantity of the medicine was 
also infused in a gallon of spring-water 
and used for drinking purposes. After 
eighteen days his sores ran with much 
greater flux and several foul bones from 


the joints came forth without pain or. 


trouble, and swellings went easily away. 
The urine was thick and ropy until the 
sores began to heal, as they did in eight 
months, during which time his strength 
returned and he felt himself a re-cre- 
ated being. | 
Vickers began to treat people for the 
King’s Evil in October 1706 and pub- 
lished a second edition of his pamphlet 
in 1709 announcing seventy-nine “‘ex- 
traordinary cures.” In 1710 he inserted 
the following advertisement in the Post- 
Boy of January 12: 


Mr. Vickers the Clergyman, who cures 
the King’s Evil, liveth in Sherburne Lane, 
near Lombard Street, who hath cured 106 
persons since Oct. 1706. Some of them so 
grievously tormented therewith in their 
eyes and joints (as himself formerly was) 
that words can hardly express their miser- 
able condition. 


He says that he felt some difficulty in 
persuading himself to advertise in the 
press but was comforted by the thought 
that scores might have rotted alive had 
he not done so. He gave out that he 
would not undertake cases while they 
were in the care of either physicians or 
surgeons; moreover he made no prom- 
ises but all were welcome to his treat- 
ment, including those living in distant 
parts. He asserts that he cured many 
people whom he had never seen, by 
sending them medicine with direc- 
tions, and quotes Celsus to the effect 
that a physician should be aware of the 
nature and constitution of the patient. 
He likewise took care to inform himself 
of these particulars, and requested that 
people writing from the provinces 
should send an exact account of their 
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habits of body, in what parts they were 
afflicted, and how long the affection had 
been present. He did not encourage 
people to take his course of treatment if 
he had not some prospect of success, 
although he admitted that it was difh- 
cult to say who was curable. The great- 
est obstacle in the cure, he thought, was 


that patients were not sufficiently per- 


severing in the treatment of this disease, 
which was stubborn above all other. 
Nature could but slowly accomplish the 
“decoction and despumation of the 
morbifick matter’ for the cause had 
become a second nature and the whole 
habit of the body must be changed and 
re-created. 

Exaggeration, characteristic of the 
quack, appears in various places in his 
pamphlet. He speaks of the great gift 
imparted to him, and has the courage 
to assert that his Specifick is useful in 
cancer, citing as an instance the case of 
a woman’s cancerous breast which was 
to have been removed at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, but under his treat- 
ment it was cured in a few months. An- 
other cure was upon a young lady with 
leprosy. He says that he does not set out 
with the name of Doctor or pretend to 
have discovered new systems in Physick. 
Most physicians’ books, he found, were 
full of invective against their predeces- 
sors and of endeavours to establish some 
darling hypothesis of their own. How 
then, he asks, shall their pupils be 
trusted with people’s lives? Besides 
quarrelling among themselves they bit- 
terly run down persons and things out- 
side their own knowledge and practice 
so that people think “there’s no Balm 
in Gilead but what’s in their hands.” 

It is evident that he had read some 
medical literature for he felt himself 
equal to criticising the mechanical 
theories of Keil,® Mead and Freind’— 
that the whole business of pharmacy 


may be reduced to reason and certainty, 
and that every operation in medicine 
may be solved by geometry or according 
to the laws of attraction. Yet, he says, 
their prescriptions are substantially the 
same as before, and the medicines they 
employ were in common use long be. 
fore they were born. The change con. 
sisted in words, not in things, and 
though this device may captivate the 
unwary yet diseased humanity received 
no real benefit thereby. 

It would be of little use, he contin- 
ues, to attempt to give what the doctors 
call a rationale of his cure. It is common 
among the professors of medicine to 
form theories which in a little time are 
exploded as absurd. Dr. Willis® at- 
tempted it only to be ridiculed by Dr. 
Mead.’ The King’s Evil is a disease that 
may be led, but not driven, and as soon 
as his remedy is incorporated with the 
blood “the scrophulous ulcers open like 
so many flood-gates, pouring out the 
humour with a mighty current.” The 
urine also becomes thick and ropy as if 
blended with white of egg. Knotty 
swellings are brought to speedy sup- 
puration where before they had not 
yielded to the strongest poultices and 
cataplasms. 

Vickers was a believer in ‘elective’ 
medicines and quotes authorities in 
support of his view. The glands, he 
says, are supposed to be the seat of the 
King’s Evil when they are swelled and 
inflamed with viscous and ropy matter. 


If so, may it not be that a medicine 


whose immediate operations are upon 
the secretory vessels must needs be of 
the first importance, since it affects 
none but the distempered parts nor dis- 
turbs any other humour than the scrot 
ulous? He quotes Paul Barbette 4 
speaking much of certain internal rem 
edies having a specifical energy for cur 
ing the King’s Evil, and Thomas Fuller 
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said that Specificks are found to have 
respect to one part more than another 
—that a medicine may strike a_par- 
ticular impression on one humour and 
not touch another. 

Again, M. Lemery says that as the 
different nature of substances upon 
which we make experiments requires 
different dissolvents we have good rea- 
son to conclude the same of the hu- 
mours of the body, which are of 
different nature. Lord Bacon stated 
that empiricks and old women were 
more happy in their cures than learned 
physicians because they were faithful to 
medicines which they had found out for 
particular diseases. In his opinion the 
physicians had no respect for specifics 
but by adding and taking away they so 
changed remedies that they became 
useless. Our doctors were like bishops 
—they had the keys of binding and loos- 
ing and nothing else. 

Vickers says that fashionable opinion 
held that there were no such things as 
Electives, which respected one humour 
more than another, but experience 
proved otherwise. He asks the “‘Anti- 
Specifick gentlemen” why their offic- 
inal medicines are distributed into dif- 
ferent classes, Cephalicks for the Head, 
Alexipharmicks to expel poisons, Ar- 
thriticks for the Gout, Diureticks to 
provoke urine and the like? Does not 
this mean that there are specific rem- 
edies for particular parts and humours, 
hidden from the vulgar by mysterious 
words? Dr. Sydenham, he says, was more 
honest when he wrote that care is taken 
by Nature for the cure of all diseases 
afflicting mankind and that the means 
are near at hand in every country. Of 
the same mind was Dr. Radcliffe, who 
Was wont to say that some old woman 
would find out a remedy for the gout, 
while Dr. Willis felt himself indebted 
(0 a wise-woman for curing him of a 
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violent bleeding at the nose whereof he 
could never free himself. 

Quackery, according to Vickers, was 
extremely useful. ‘The foundations of 
Physick were first laid in Empiricism 


and he was of the opinion that more | 


valuable remedies had been brought to 
light by quacks than all the productions 
of learning and philosophy could dis- 
play. Indeed, Boyle said that most 
specifics had been discovered where 
there was the least learning—the illit- 
erate Indians cured gunshot wounds 
with simple juices, gums and balsams, 
and their diseases by native roots and 
plants, while the old Galenists who pre- 
pared only Simples were as successful in 
treatment as modern physicians with 
their boasted improvements. Men may 
purge and salivate their guts out and 
not move the disease and yet there were 
Simples and methods of diet which con- 
quer it. We trample upon many things 
for which we should kneel in praise if 
we knew all their qualities and uses. 
Vickers, of course, had his critics, to 
whom he refers in his writings. One of 
these said that as Vickers was not a sur- 
geon, he could not understand how he 
should be able to benefit patients with 
such an unaccountable malady as the 
King’s Evil. His answer was that in his 
treatment there was no need of manual 
operation. Moreover, he had cured and 
was curing patients (some of them be- 
longing to his critic) who had suffered 
much at the surgeons’ hands. Dr. Fern 
enviously suggested that medicine and 
surgery were above those not qualified, 
but Dr. Wagstaff,’? a London divine, 
and the Rev. Mr. Mansel of Northamp- 
tonshire, the one for physick and the 
other for surgery, had given full proof 
of their great abilities and success in 
each, not to mention others of the 
clergy in the country who, to the great 
comfort and satisfaction of their indi- 
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gent neighbours, practised both. In any medical profession. He said that he 
case, it must be allowed that. very few could cite twenty doctors each with 
families were wholly clear of the different conception as to cause and ul 
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Fic. 1. FACSIMILE OF TITLE-PAGE OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 
VICKERS’ PAMPHLET. 


King’s Evil, so that there was enough treatment of the King’s Evil. He once 
work for all to do. knew a young man with a swelling 
In his turn Vickers criticised the under the right jaw who ended his life 
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before the physicians could settle the 
dispute among themselves as to whether 
the tumour was scrofulous or not. 
The first step in his own cure was the 
change of thought against “the stream 
of vulgar opinion.” Several articles of 
food, though forbidden by the doctors, 
he found to be beneficial, and country 


air, he thought, was preferable to that. 


of the city for persons suffering from 
the disease. Enfield Green he esteemed 
as possessing the sweetest and most tem- 
perate air near London, and he had 
observed something peculiar in its at- 
mosphere advantageous to consump- 
tive people. A change of air, he said, 
would set many people right who sub- 
jected themselves to physic and phle- 
botomy. 

He was against variety in medicines, 
and diet drinks made of guiacum, sas- 
safras, mezerion and the like, which 
spoiled the stomach. Medicine was al- 
ways most effective in its natural dress 
and it was often weakened by additions 
to quicken its action. The Anti-Stru- 
matick liquor which he advised had the 
opposite effect and was of “a mundify- 
ing, healing, and drying quality.” For 
sore, weak, and inflamed eyes or where 
the sight is obstructed with mists, 
clouds, filming and pearls there was no 
better ophthalmic in the world. He had 
in his possession a box of scales and foul 
bones, “‘the largest that ever were seen,” 
driven out by this liquor. He had cured 
those pronounced incurable by some of 
the Aesculapii, who left their patients 
Worse than they found them. Among 
these was a city merchant who had 
been six or seven years in the care of 
those knowing gentlemen, who at last 
said “Sir, your distemper proves to be 
the King’s Evil and we can do you no 
ther service.” In short, Vickers was 
in the position of Sir Robert Tabor, 
who, when the French King’s physi- 
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cians scoflingly asked him the cause of a 


fever, said “A fever is a disease you do 


not know how to cure, but I do.” 

It was suggested by his detractors that 
Vickers called all tumours, breakings- 
out, and Lippitudes the King’s Evil, 
but this he denied and goes on to give 


his views as gained by experience. Ihe 


beginnings of these scrofulous tu- 
mours, he says, are so small that they 


are scarcely visible, but by degrees they 


increase to a very large size and become 
as hard as flints. What is more strange is 
that these swellings are nourished with 
juices distinct from the blood, also they 
are defended and wrapped up in their 
proper coats and vessels, a process of 
Nature widely different from the ac- 
counts hitherto given of this distemper. 
It was generally thought that children 
have the disease only by inheritance but 
he had many instances where no heredi- 
tary contagion could reasonably be 
supposed, and not one of his own rela- 
tives had suffered this evil humour. 
From observation he noticed that in 
most cases there was a craving for food, 
that the most active and healthful chil- 
dren were more liable to the disease, 
and that people were more subject to it 
after an attack of the smallpox. Many 
adults, he said, became afflicted with 
the King’s Evil after external accidents 
such as blows, bruises, compressions, 
and wrenches of the joints. 

His own experience taught him that 
the disease was to be cured only by 
inward applications and he brings for- 
ward in support “good old Celsus” who 
is said to have said, ‘One good remedy 
is preferable to all hypotheses and 
plausible conjectures. Struma had al- 
ways given much trouble and vexa- 
tion to surgeons because, after the best 
cure had been applied for its extirpa- 
tion, it was found to gain a new birth.” 
Wiseman had spoken to the same 
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effect. After thirty or forty years’ prac- 
tice he admitted “like an honest man” 
that the contumaciousness of the dis- 
ease had not only eluded his best care 
and industry but also, that of some of 
the ablest physicians and surgeons of 
his time. Vickers said that in his own 
case, and in divers other, persons, the 


tumours were laid open by excision and . 


the glands quite consumed by escha- 
rotics and yet the same humour broke 
out afresh with greater violence. This 
adversary cannot be conquered with- 
out the inward application of some 
special medicine able to extinguish the 
cause throughout the whole body. As 
to diagnosis, it seemed strange that a 
disease everywhere so common, should 
admit of any doubt or dispute when the 
very complexion (without any other 
sign) was a clear indication of its pres- 
ence. 

After the recital of these passages 
from authorities in support of his views 
Vickers proceeds to describe cases met 
with in his own practice. Among these 
a “sharp humour” of the eyes occurs 
frequently, which sometimes caused 
blindness, but which soon yielded to 
treatment with the “Specifick Liquor.” 
His brethren in the ministry, living in 
the provinces, would send patients to 
London for consultation, or write to 
Vickers describing the symptoms which 
required treatment. For people living 
at a distance bottles of medicine were 
despatched by the carrier and direc- 
tions included regarding its administra- 
tion. A typical case was that sent by the 
Rev. Mr. Hoskins,"* minister of King- 
sey, Bucks. The patient, a girl aged 
eighteen years, had suffered a violent 
inflammation and fluxion of the eyes 
since birth. The sight was much im- 
paired and the neck and shoulders 
were greatly affected by the same hu- 


mour; she was cured in two months 
and had remained well eleven years, 

Another case concerned a corporal 
of the Foot Guards who had many deep 
and foul ulcers of the throat. At the 
house of his regimental surgeon he 
picked up Vickers’ book and thereupon 
went to him for treatment. He was sent 
back to ask permission of Dr. Wilson, 
which he obtained, and was then given 
the Specifick and advice. He came no 
more and Vickers, expecting to hear 
that he had died, called six months 
later at his quarters, the “Cock and 
Hoop, next Temple Bar,” where he 
found the soldier in perfect health. 
Vickers writes that Mr. Wilson, the 
army surgeon, whom he knew well, 
would often say that the ordinary meth- 
ods of physick and surgery were of no 
avail in these strumous cases. | 

A grateful father at York, whose boy 
was cured of semi-blindness and intol- 
erable pains by means of powders and 
drops, wrote of Vickers’ great skill and 
said that he had recommended him to 
people in his city but found that some 
of them were so united to this world 
that, rather than part with a little of 
its dross, they would lug about with 
them a body of corruption to their 
dying day. In a letter to a friend he 
says, “I desire you to drink a bottle of 
wine with the Doctor and let him know 
we have no powders and scarce any 
drops left.” 

Dr. Brailsford, dean of Wells, sent a 
young gentleman from St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who had a large hard 
swelling of the elbow so that he could 
not extend the arm. Fomentations 
were applied night and morning till 
the swelling was reduced and after 
wards, with other means, the joint was 
reduced to its natural straightness and 
use. A similar joint case, in which an 
eminent surgeon had advised amputa- 
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tion of the arm, was likewise cured. 
Vickers was proud of this result for he 
exclaims, “A greater cure, I dare appeal 
to all mankind, hath not been wrought 
within the Bills of Mortality’? these 20 
years. Another instance was that of a 
country girl who had been in the care 
of several surgeons for a large hard 
swelling in the elbow which kept the 
arm bent. Of this case he says, ‘“What 
success I had with this young woman, 
how strait and sound her arm 1s, I ap- 
peal to the whole town of Bunting- 
ford.” Vickers does not specify what 
were the “other means” employed to 
reduce the joint but in yet another suc- 
cessful case he says the joint was “‘dis- 
located” by a sharp humour, which 
implies that he added a little bone- 
setting to his other activities. 

Many eminent physicians and sur- 
geons had attended a gentleman who 
had been ill for sixteen years with the 
King’s Evil, which caused a large deep 
ulcer in the arm and one on each shin- 
bone. Where so many great men had 
failed the patient did not believe that 
Vickers could help him, but when at 
last he was persuaded by friends to 
apply for treatment, he requested that 
no less a person than the serjeant-sur- 
geon should continue to dress his sores. 
To this Vickers objected, saying that 
he would do all or nothing, at which 
the patient departed, but a few days 
later returned and said that he had ob- 
tained leave to undergo the whole 
treatment. Vickers began the cure in 
April, 1709, dressing the ulcers himself 
every morning with the Specifick cere- 
cloth and ointment and obliging the 


patient to drink at least three pints of 


the Specifick liquor every day. One 
morning a month later foul bones 
dropped out and by September no 
sign of the Evil remained. This was 
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probably the case of Mr. Barnard, re- 
ferred to later. | 

The Rev. Samuel Storey of Chipping 
Norton, Oxford, wrote in 1717 that 
he was cured of a grievous distemper 


under which he had laboured many 


years, and sent for treatment a gentle- 


woman of his parish whose disease had © 
defeated the skill of most physicians 


and surgeons in the district. ‘The Rev. 


Allington Harrison, rector of W. Wick- 


ham, Camb., also wrote in similar 
terms regarding a Mrs. Gilson who, he 
says, “has now recovered. She looks 
well, her eyes are as good as mine, and 
she can see to work her needle without 
trouble. We have a poor woman about 
forty who has had the distemper from 
birth; if you can do her any good, pray 
let me know by the next post.’ Some 
years later Vickers was told by her 


father that Mrs. Gilson had borne two. 


fine children who had no trace of 
“hereditary contagion.” The Rev. 
George Fisher,"* rector of Hickling, 
Notts., wrote, “The young lady, your 
patient, is now very well recovered of 
her distemper”; and in 1708 the Rev. 
Michael Stanhope wrote, ‘“The impos- 
tume in the head of your poor patient 
Sarah Green did break last week; her 
sores are healed and the swellings eased. 
Is she to continue the medicine or not?”’ 

Vickers gives no indication of his 
scale of fees but there are signs that 
he made a charge for treatment. He 
was surprised when a nurse from a 
London hospital brought to him her 
son, who had the King’s Evil in his 
face and elsewhere. He thought that 
help “on easier terms” might have been 
obtained among “those knowing Physi- 
cians belonging to her house,” but the 
mother was insistent and in seven 
months the boy, who now worked for 
an upholsterer in Fleet Street, was 
cured. Another hint of fees is seen in 
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relation to a case of leprosy. ‘““Whether 
this disease is a species of King’s Evil 
or a distinct humour, let better judges 
determine.” A boy of seven was over- 
spread with one entire scab for which 
all known methods of practice had been 
essayed. His parents being able “‘to bear 
the charge” a warm bath of the Spe- 
cifick liquor, together with some par- 
ticular herbs, was prepared, in which 
the child sat for half an hour every 
morning. By this means and by taking 
the medicine internally a cure was 
achieved in six months. 

A case seen in 1710 seems to have 
been complicated by a haemophilic 
disposition. The son of Captain Wat- 
kins of Deptford was brought to Vick- 
ers with a humour of the head, nose 
and lips, with some knotty swellings 
elsewhere. These troubles were slight 
compared with the frequent bleedings 
at the nose, whereby the child was so 
extremely emaciated, that he looked 
more dead than alive in spite of treat- 
ment by the profession. The mother 
was warned that improvement could 
not be expected until the bleeding was 
arrested and this Vickers accomplished 
in fourteen days. Under the usual treat- 
ment he then soon gained strength and 
was cured. The boy subsequently went 
to the Indies but his uncle, Mr. James 
Watkins* at the Bank of England, 
would testify to his recovery. 

Vickers liked to give names of wit- 
nesses of his cures as in the case of a 
girl who suffered from a bad humour 
of the lip and small swellings in the 
neck, together with a hectic constitu- 
tion. This was a severe case, the treat- 
ment lasting eleven months before suc- 
cess was achieved; he states that Mr. 
Maltus”’ of Pell-Mell, apothecary to the 
late Queen, and Mr. Bewshire, were 
witnesses of this cure. But he found that 
people of substance were unwilling that 


the public should know they had been 
subject to the disease lest it should 
prejudice their families. And even some 
of the numerous poor whom he had 
treated gratis were very unwilling to 


‘expose themselves to inquiry. To re. 


assure patients the following notice was 
included in the second edition of his 
pamphlet. “Mr. Vickers never adver. 
tiseth any Person’s name or Habitation 
cured by him, without their own con- 
sent and Approbation first obtained.” 
On the other hand, some patients gladly 
gave testimonials, e.g., “I have found 
everything you sent me succeed accord- 
ing to your predictions. I can now walk 
miles after being a more deplorable 
cripple than could be seen in any of 
your London hospitals.” “I was afflicted 
with the King’s Evil after an attack 
of smallpox and had all possible advice 
and medicines, including a_ seven 
weeks’ course of salivation and sev- 
eral months in St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
all without success. . . . Mr. Vickers 
cured me.” In a letter from Halstead 
appears the statement, “there is won- 
derful notice taken in these parts of 
your success.” 

There are short descriptions of three 
postmortem examinations, but whether 
the deaths occurred in patients belong- 
ing to Vickers is not stated. He was 
present at one of them, for he says, “I 
saw a child opened,” whose liver and 
lungs were evidently scrofulous but 
who, while living, had shown no sign 


of the distemper. The second relates 


to a Westminster School boy from Ire- 
land, who became indisposed with 4 
cough and died. His body being opened 
the lungs were found to be full of 
strumae. The last concerns a young 


lady whom Vickers suspected of hav- 


ing the King’s Evil, “but her relations 
slighted my judgment.” When she died 
her brain appeared in a manner com 
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sumed and the inward table of her 
scull carious. 


In the “Verney Letters’’® we find 
many references to Vickers because of 
his relation, by marriage with Penelope 
Stewkley, to Sir John Verney, to whom 
he frequently sent letters containing 
Society news, addressed to Sir John’s 
residence at Claydon, Bucks. After her 
father’s death in 1684 Miss Stewkley 


left her house “under the Arch in Lin- | 


coln’s Inn Fields” to marry Vickers, 


_ who took her to live at Islington, where 


he was awaiting preferment. In Lon- 
don there was a distressing scramble for 
appointments. As soon as a minister 
became ill applications for his living 
were sent in to the person having the 
power to bestow it, but candidates were 
often disappointed because of the sick 
man’s recovery. At Clapham in 1708 
two competitors came to blows over a 
vacant lectureship. Vickers was ap- 
pointed to “a good Reader’s place in 
Lumbard Street” and his wife was 
troubled at the prospect of leaving her 
“airy habytatione” at Islington to be 
“beried in a narrow Cort in the Citty,” 


the address of which was “next dore to 


Ram Ally in Sherbone Lane.” They 
moved house in December 1701 and 
Pen writes to Sir John Fermanagh of 
“the extra things they have to buy, i.e., 
six chairs for the dining-room, stove for 
the chimnay, a cestron for water’; and 
goes on to say they would receive no 
money until the end of February, 
which suggests that a loan would not 
be unwelcome. 

In his pamphlet on King’s Evil Vick- 
els writes at some length on his own 
suffering and this is partly confirmed in 
a letter by Lady Gardiner who wrote, 

Pen is in continual affliction for her 
husband who has lost one eye but 
hopes his sight will return.” Three 
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weeks later the condition was worse, 
the patient being “very ill with his head 
and eyes, not being able to look at the 
light or hear anyone speak in the room, 
and now he finds no benefit from the 
things that used to do him good; by 
what his wife says I fancy it will kill 
him.” But Vickers recovered, for there 
is no further allusion to ill-health for 
many years except in the case of his 
wife who was once “taken so ill of a 


feavour that she was blooded at 12 at © 


night.” 
In May, 1709, Lord Fermanagh 
writes to Pen Vickers, . 


. .. I hear your spouse hath Mr. Bar- 
nard in Cure for the King’s Evill. It will 
be a great credit if he cures him; his 
Uncle the Surgeon Genll. and many 
others having for years tried to no pur- 
pose. He is very Rich and hath an estate 
in Bucks soe that I hope he'll be a 
profitable patient. His mother is a Tem- 
ple, sister to Lady Molesworth and she 
marryed Judge Barnard in Jamaica. 

Damn the Lotterys for they are not 
lucky to me.!? | 


Vickers’ relatives, especially Sir 
Thomas Cave, were sceptical of his 
healing powers and called him the 
“Evill Clergyman” and the “Prince of 


Darkness” but he took the sting out — 


of the joke by dubbing himself the 
“Quack Doctor” and the “Evill One.” 
However, in 1710, we find Ralph Ver- 
ney asking his help for a poor wheel- 
wright who was troubled by a tumour. 
A bottle of medicine was despatched 
with instructions that the patient was to 
take half'a pint every morning fasting. 
This was to bring the swelling to mat- 
uration and when it had broken, some 
plaster and a diet drink would be sent. 
Vickers ends the letter by saying that 
he expected soon to visit Coggershall 
when he would see the man. The sequel 
is not given but the treatment must 
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have been delayed because the flask 
missed the coach. | 

There also appear prescriptions for 
Lord Fermanagh himself, e.g., “Dis- 
solve an Ounce of Cream of Tartar in 
a porringer of thin warm water grull 
and drink it in the morning fasting. 
If you go to Bath and drink those 
waters I believe you would not repent 
the journey.” The letter ends ingeni- 
ously, “Aunt’s Cordyall is exhausted 
and we hope My Lord will send a 
double portion next time. She (the 
Aunt) owes me for a bottle of French 
wine 15d; pray remind her that she 
may be honest.” In 1715 when Lord 
Fermanagh was again ill, Pen tries her 
hand at a prescription: ‘““T'ake a leather 
and spread the ruff side with medetrath 
and honnay, mix it with oil of mase a 
few drops and lay it where you feel 
most pain either one side stomach or 
belly. I have known where it has done 
much good, also for shortness of breth. 
I beg you to try it and God Almighty 
send that it may do you the good.” On 
occasion medicine was also sent, and 
there is a note in 1712 regretting the 
non-arrival of a potion, “but my hus- 
band has so many patients it’s no won- 
der that some are lost.” 

Vickers’ practice was not confined 
to London for he went ‘“‘on tour” into 
the country. In a letter to Penelope, 
Lord Fermanagh writes, “I hope you 
will make more money at play than 
does the Doctor ‘toyling in his Suffolk 
journey,’’’ and he surprised Lady Cave 
by arriving at ten o’clock one night at 
her country residence, so late that he 
was “content with a short commons 
and haste to take rest.” At St. Albans 
he attended a public dinner given by 
the Duke of Marlborough in “a Fine 
Tent” where he heard His Grace ‘‘Rep- 
remand his Dutchess for setting at 
prayers, but she obeyed not.” In Sep- 


tember 1711 he informs Lord Fer. 
managh that with his wife’s leave he 
intends to make his last tour through 
Haddenham and hopes to spend an 
hour or two at Claydon. But the pro 
posed visit did not take place for My 
Lord writes to Pen, “It is so long since 
I heard from the successful Doctor that 
I remind you of your old Friends, 
and that among your Insignificant 
Thoughts you may cast one on the 
Bumkings of Buckingshire who are 
much the Evill Doctor’s and your 
humble Servants.” It was October of 
the following year when he called at 
Claydon, for we read that “Parson 
Vickers came hither from Stamford and 
has got on his Silk Capp already.” In 
1715 he was temporarily lost on the 


road and Pen writes to My Lord, ‘I . 


did not hear from my Parson last night 
but design to send an Hue and Crye 
after him to Lady Cave. Perhaps he'll 
come round by Claydon, your Lordship 
being there.” 

There was a joke in the family re- 
garding a lame horse which had been 
sold to Vickers, who was still feeling 
sore about the imposition a year after- 
ward. Lord Fermanagh, the peace: 
maker, wrote to him: “This day Sit 
Thomas Cave and Capt. Lloyd leave us 
for London by the Aylesbury coach. If 
they are merry with you on the Horse 
Swapp, leaugh it off with Em, and show 
no consern for it and then they'll not 
Teez you. I believe if you had not been 


_in a Passion you had fared better.” The 


“Teezing” was duly administered, Sit 
Thomas writing that “we had a batt- 
ing with the Prince of Darkness out of 
Sherbourne Lane,” who retaliated by 
inviting his tormentors to keep him 
company with a “great Bundle of pa 
tients with the Evill” whom he was 
treating. 

A case of King’s Evil is described 
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the person of Besse, the daughter of 
Mary Lovett, who belonged to a branch 
of the Verney family. The girl was 
taken to Mr. Williams, the surgeon, 
whose advice was similar to that of Mr. 
Blundel,!® who had assured the mother 
that the child was suffering from the. 
Evil and that nothing could or should 
be done for her; he said she was young 
and would outgrow it. There was to be 
no more tampering or physic, of which 
there had been so much already that 
he feared she was consumptive. Finally 
he advised the mother to get the little 
patient “toucht” and meanwhile “he 
cut her an issue in her arm.” 

Mary Lovett sought to obtain the 
Royal touch for her daughter but did 
not think she would succeed as “the 
Queen so disorders herself by prepar- 
ing to touch that no one about her 
wishes her to do it, for she fasts the 
day before and abstains several days, 
which they think does her hurt.” But 
through the influence of Lady Den- 
bigh, Besse was touched by the Queen 
in May 1714, and this was one of the 
last occasions on which she exercised 
her power, for she died three months 


‘later. 


After the ceremony Besse returned 
to the house wearing her touch-piece 
of gold hung by a white ribbon round 
the neck, where it was to remain day 
and night, and the part that swelled 
had to be rubbed with it every morn- 
ing. Her friends crowded round to talk 
to her of her experience, except Vick- 
ers, whose presence was unnoticed in 
the excitement. One of the family 
writes that this put him into such a 
passion that he flew out of the room 
and fell upon Niece Lovett “‘so like a 
pragmatical coxcomb that I doubly re- 
joice he is not beneficed at Steeple 
Claydon for he could be a very trouble- 
some neighbour. I pray God keep him 


from Middle Claydon, if that should 
drop in My Lord’s time.’”’ Apparently 
Lord Fermanagh took this advice to 
heart, for in 1715, he bestowed a living 
without referring to Vickers who wrote: 
“The giving away this living is no small 
contempt to us. The offer thereof 


would have been more acceptable than 


the post, for under my present Circum- 
stances a small benefice would do me 


-no kindness. When I can get a good one — 


consistent with my present practice, I 
will thankfully accept it. In the mean- 
time I must be content with what I 
have.” 

It is evident that Sir Thomas Cave 
had no very high opinion of Vickers, 
and this was not improved when the 
latter would not believe Sir ‘Thomas’ 
story of incidents relating to a county 
election. “Notwithstanding all my as- 
surances he is perfectly willing to credit 
all for truth that one Parson Willy (a 
Sorry Wretch) tells him. This young 
Prig has so influenced the Doctor as to 
believe stories that I can prove to be 
forgeries. "Tis a pity any man’s princi- 
ples should be so fluctuated, especially 
as I never broke faith with him.” ‘There 
was no doubt, however, about the kind- 
ness always shown by the Vickerses to 
Sir Thomas Cave’s children. On a par- 
ticular occasion when Lady Cave was 
recovering slowly from a confinement, 
her child Penelope developed symp- 
toms of the dreaded smallpox and, with- 
out a thought of the risk of contagion, 
Mrs. Vickers took her home and nursed 
her tenderly through a long illness. Nor 
was this the only time that the sick 
children of the family were cared for in 
Sherborne Lane. 

In spite of the Royal touch Besse’s 
neck was still very bad a year later and 
the mother was advised to let Cypria- 
nus”® see it and then the Evill Parson “‘if 
he thinks it in his province.” Mary 
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Lovett had long considered asking 
Vickers’ help but rumours were abroad 
that all was not well with his patients. 
She writes, “I hear his fame is much 
cried down”; and some time previously 
Sir Thomas Cave, who had never be- 
lieved in him, wrote to Lord Ferma- 
nagh, “I had this day with me one of 
Vickers’s patients of a’ year’s standing 
whom he says he has done good to in 
her body but can’t cure her face. Yet he 


sends her to be toucht and I feare in a 


little time his honesty will be so well 
known that all his Chapps” will come 
to the Queen.”” However, it appears that 
Besse was at last seen by Vickers, for two 
years after she had been touched Lady 
Fermanagh writes, “I am extremely 
concerned that Miss Lovett’s swelling 
increases. I very much fear Vickers 
making a perfect cure of her, but I wish 
I may be mistaken with all my heart.”’ 
Her fear was justified, for three years 
after her visit to the Queen the patient 
was still ailing and in the care of Vick- 
ers who writes to Lord Fermanagh: 


I should have visited Mrs Lovett’s 
daughter, my patient, but I did not know 
one step of the way from your house to 
Stamford. I am heartily desirous to do 
the Child all the good I am able, and 
should not value the expense and length 
of the journey. 

Claydon is one of the best stages I 
keep, 20 or 30 Guineys in the least I gett 
in an afternoon, my Packetts are so well 
approved. A welthy gentleman of that 


place treats me nobley, with fidlers faire, 


and when I lave the town palms me with 
10 or 15 Guineys. You need not wonder 
I visit Claydon so often. 

I must in a short time visit Hanbrough 
near Woodstock; pray be sicke when I 
come into those parts that I may once 
more gett some of your Rino. 


Vickers seems to have moved in good 
society and was thus enabled to collect 


the “forrain and Town News” whichit 
pleased Lord Fermanagh to receive, We 
read that he entertained at his houg 
four of the Princesses’ Bedchamber 
Ladies, Guy Palmer, one of the Teller 
of the Exchequer, Lady Adams, Gov. 
erness to the Princesses, and the Lady 
Christian ‘‘Matchmaker-General for the 
Court of Great Britaine.” Lord Fer. 
managh writes: 


I am:glad the Westminster Ladies were 
so kind to themselves as to come and 
dine with you and, as an addition to your 
happiness, I perceive young damsels of 
Covent Garden and Harvey Court visited 
you the same day, so that you had the 
tosts of these three places at once—too 
many in all reason for one doctor, though 
never so able. 


He was acquainted with Lady Ascough 


and brought her and her Rich daugh- 
ter almost out of the flames when fire 
destroyed the house next door to them 
belonging to the French Ambassador 
who, with his Company, escaped over 
the garden wall. It is comforting to 
read that the vaults preserved the wine 
from damage. This incident was it- 
cluded in a news-letter to Lord Fer. 
managh and at the end Vickers writes 
“This is all the Quak Doctor pickt up.’ 

In 1716 Vickers became very ill, 9 
that Sir Thomas wrote to Lord Fer 
managh, “Poor Mrs Vickers cannot 
write thru grief and bad eyes for her 
husband looks miserably and languish- 
ing, being so weak that he cannot move 
a joint or speak. He has been prevailed 
with at last to take the Bark, though | 
despair of its good effects. I advised him 
to have the Infusion in Water, for his 
case was mine about two years ago and 
I found great benefit in the change o 
method.” Vickers recovered but was fat 
from well many months later when he 
wrote to My Lord, “The Doctor is 9 
weak that you may knock him down 
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with a feather. If he should come to 
Claydon your Lady would set the great 
Doggs at him or dipp him in the horse- 
pond.” At the end of the year he was 
writing to Claydon begging some 
Christmas fare: 


Sir—You know my spouse hath a mad 
fit once a year and to keep her in good 
Temper, I beg of you a couple of hares— 
a Couple—because I shall be teazed with 
more mad people besides herself and I 
have no other remedy to keep them quiet 
but by stopping their mouths. The good 
cheer is with you where the long bags lie. 
Empty purses make thin tables and clean 
sheets, and we must be content with 
onions and garlick till you send us your 
Sparrow—then we will sing, rejoice and 
be merry. Your Aunt the other night was 
dangerously ill but no sooner did Doctor 
Pam”! appear than she rose from the dead. 
The people at Brill sent me today a pa- 
tient whom I shall cure on Sunday. Old 
Mrs Saunders is here tonight at Pam and 
Jaw-work. Abel was last night at Pem- 
berton burying a cartload of the West- 
minster Abbey tombstones. 


The hares did not reach London for 
Christmas, but the New Year had scarce 
begun when supplies arrived in embar- 
rassing profusion. from Lord Ferma- 
nagh, to whom Vickers wrote: “We 
shall take down the front of our house 
(the door being too little) to let in your 
Sparrow. With Capons, Venison, 


. Brawn, Turkey, Haires and Wildfowl 


you have this year outdone all that went 
before. All my country patients have 
remembered the Doctor this Christmas 
but the Lovetts.” 


Vickers died July 6, 1719, and must 
have left money or property as we read 
that in his Will?* he was “very kind to 
his widow,” who was without means 
when she married, but died a wealthy 
woman." If Vickers really cured him- 


self of a long-standing disease, after suf- 
fering the somewhat heroic treatment 
of the time, he had good ground for 


his belief that he could succeed in 


other cases. References in his pamphlet 
to medical authorities prove that he 
had studied his subject and, so far as it 
is possible to check his statements, one 
has found them to be substantially cor- 
rect. But he had so little respect for 


‘orthodox treatment that he would not 


undertake a cure until the patient had 
cut free from the doctors. This taking 
over of full responsibility implies a gen- 
uine, if blind, belief in his own powers 
as a healer, a belief that impelled him 
to suffer the hardships of long journeys 
into the country in a desire to do good. 
As we have seen, he was of a splenetic 
temperament but may have been en- 
dowed with a personality which im- 
bued his patients with the faith which 
sometimes works miracles. If we are to 
believe the results of cases as described 
in his little book, he achieved some re- 
markable and speedy cures, but to call 
his medicine a specific was to overstate 
its virtue, for Sir Thomas Cave saw a 
case in which Vickers himself said he 
could not succeed and had advised the 
patient to be “‘toucht.” Again, Mary 
Lovett writes, “I heare his fame is much 
cried down,” which does not accord 
with Vickers’ claim that his medicine 
was infallible—and what are we to 
think of the box of scales and foul 
bones, “‘the largest that ever were seen,’ 
stated to have been driven out of pa- 
tients’ bodies by his Specifick Liquor? 

It is clear that Vickers profited finan- 
cially from a practice which he was not 
qualified to pursue, but his chief fault 
was that he failed to publish for the 
common weal the prescription he em- 
ployed, and he died without revealing 
the secret. Moreover, he was severely 
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critical of medical men and professed a have been “Charity,’’ must be dubbed 
knowledge far in advance of the regular Quack and his name added to the list 
practitioner, Therefore this minister of of empirics who abounded in the eight. 
the Gospel, whose watchword should eenth century. 

REFERENCES 


1. Witt1AM Crowes, the younger (1582- 3. There are six editions of Vickers’ pam. 


1648). One of his duties as Serjeant- 
Surgeon was to examine all persons 
brought to be cured by the Royal 
touch, and in this capacity he com- 
plained of Leverett, the gardener, who 
professed to cure the King’s Evil. In 
Evelyn’s Diary, 1684, March 28, there 
is a reference to this preliminary ex- 
amination by the surgeon: “There was 
sO great a concourse of people with 
their children to be touched for the 
Evil that six or seven were crushed to 
death by pressing at the chirurgeon’s 
door for tickets.” | 


2. VALENTINE GREATRAKES (1629-83). Born 


on St. Valentine’s Day. He became a 
county magistrate, registrar for trans- 
portations, and Clerk of the Peace for 
County Cork. At the Restoration he 


was deprived of his offices and devoted - 


himself to a life of contemplation. In 
1662 he told his wife that he had 
power to cure the King’s Evil, a state- 
ment she “conceived to be a strange 
imagination” and jestingly told him to 
test the matter by treating a sick boy 
who was in the neighbourhood; Great- 
rakes did so and the patient was healed 
in a month. This and other cures 
brought him a large number of pa- 
tients whom he stroked with varying 
success. He failed to benefit Flamstead 
and Lady Anne Conway, and also 
failed before the King and his cour- 
tiers at Whitehall. He was invited 
to Worcester where the accounts book 


shows an entry of £10.14 for “the 


charge of entertainment of Mr. Gra- 
trix.” By the application of his hand 
“he would drive the morbifick matter 
into some extreme part, as the toes, 
nose, or tongue which became insen- 
sible to a sharp pin-prick, but the parts 
recovered their sensibility as soon as 
he touched or gently rubbed them.” In 
modern times his cures would be at- 
tributed to animal magnetism or sug- 
gestion. 


phlet in the British Museum, the first 


‘ edition, however, is at present mislaid, 


The title-page of the second edition is 
reproduced in this article. The third 
edition was printed for S. Manship at 
the Ship against the Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and by A. Collins at the Black 
Boy against St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet Street, 1710. The fifth edition 
was printed by the same, 1711, price 
6d. The eleventh edition was printed 
and sold by A. Collins at the Black 
Boy, and at the author’s house mn 
Sherbourn-lane, near Lombard-street, 
1716. The twelfth edition was Printed 
and Sold by J. Pemberton at the 
Golden Buck against St. Dunstan's 
Church, and Ed. Symon, the corner of 
Pope’s-Head Alley against the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill, 1719. 


4. RICHARD WISEMAN (1622-76). Served with 


the Royalist troops and was taken pris 
oner at Worcester, but was permitted 
to exercise his professional skill. After 
acting as assistant to Edward Molines 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital he set up in 
practice in the Old Bailey at the sign 
of the King’s Head. In 1654 he was 
re-arrested for assisting one of his pa 
tients to escape from the Tower. He 
was a fervent Royalist, believing m 
the King’s power to cure scrofula, but 
he married the granddaughter of 3 
regicide. He was the first of the great 
surgeons to raise his brethren from 
their state of subordination to the phy 
sicians. He was buried in St. Paul’, 
Covent Garden, on the twenty-ninth 
of August 1676. 


5. WILLIAM Perrce. In a newspaper dated 


1731 appeared the following advertise 
ment: “To the Worthy Governors 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Your 
Worships Vote and Interest are hut 
bly desired for WILLIAM PEIRCE 
Citizen and Examin’d Surgeon, to b 
one of the Assistant Surgeons (0 

Bartholomew’s Hospital, on the pre 
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ent vacancy occasion’d by the Death 
of Mr. John Dobbyns.” Edward 
Nourse was elected with 111 votes. 
There were 7 candidates of whom 
Jacob Leigh and William Peirce 
(Pearse) received no votes. 

AMES KEILL (1673-1719) was born in 
Scotland and settled as a physician in 
Northampton in 1703. He acquired a 
reputation as an anatomist and was an 
active supporter of the “Jatro-mathe- 
matical” school of medicine. Among 
other physiological problems the force 
of the heart occupied his attention and 
he corrected the exaggerated estimate 
of Borelli only to be criticised in his 
turn by Dr. Jurin. He was the victim 
of cancer of the mouth for which Dr. 
Rushworth brought him to London 
for consultation with Drs. Palmer and 
Brown. These gentlemen made light 
of the case and would not listen to the 
local practitioner, who realised its 
gravity. Keill died of the disease and 
Rushworth found it necessary to pub- 
lish a pamphlet as a protest against 
criticisms reflecting upon his treatment 
of the case. 


7. JOHN FREIND (1675-1728) belonged to the 


mechanical school of physicians, sup- 
ported by Baglivi, Borelli, Pitcairne, 
and others. He was committed to the 
Tower for high treason but was re- 
leased through the influence of Mead. 
During his three months in prison he 
wrote on smallpox and planned his 


principal work, “The History of 
Physic.” 


8. THomAs WILLIs (1621-75). Worked with 


Richard Lower, Thomas Millington 
and Sir Christopher Wren who made 
many excellent drawings for Willis’s 
book, “Cerebri Nervorumque descrip- 
tio et usus.” He was consulted about 
a son of James 1, then Duke of York, 
and expressed his diagnosis in the 
words “Mala stamina vitae’ which 
gave such offence that he was never 
called in again. He was the first to 
mention that in certain cases of wast- 
ing disease the urine was “wonderfully 
Sweet as it were imbued with honey or 
sugar,” and thus he may be regarded as 
the discoverer of diabetes mellitus. 
Matthew Dobson, a century later, 


pointed out that the blood-serum also 
tasted sweet and that the urine indeed 
contained sugar. Willis endowed a 
priest co read morning and evening 
prayers at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields for 
working people who could not attend 
at the usual hours and he also devoted: 
to charity all his Sunday fees which © 
amounted to more than any other, day 
of the week. In 1675 he died of pneu- 
monia and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. | 


Megara, not Mead. Edmund Meara or. 


O’Meara, who died in 1690, was an 
Irish physician who published, “Ex- 


‘amen diatribae Thomas Willisii Doc- 


toris Medici et Professoris Oxoniensis 
de Febribus . . . cui accesserunt his- 
toriae aliquot medicae rariores,” Lon- 
don, 1665. This work was keenly re- 
sented by Willis’s friend and ally, 
Richard Lower, who at once produced 
a “Vindicatio Diatribae Willisii.” 


10. THOMAS WAGSTAFF (1645-1712). Became 


Chaplain to Sir Richard Temple and 
was made curate of Stowe. Preferred 
to the Chancellorship of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral and was the first Rector of the 
joint benefice of St. Gabriel Fenchurch 
and St. Margaret Pattens, London. He 
was deprived of his offices at the Revo- 
lution, having refused to take the new 
oaths. For some time he practised as a 
physician, still wearing his canonical 
habit. | 


11. Hoskins. Probably Joshua Hotchkis, in- 


stituted 1697, who was succeeded by 
his son James in 1726. (Letter from 
Rev. E. W. C. Horner, the present 
Vicar of Kingsey, Bucks.) 


12. Bills of Mortality. During the plagues, 


searchers, who were usually women, re- 
ported the cause of each death to their 
parish clerks, who in turn sent a re- 
port to the parish clerks’ Hall, whence 
a weekly return was issued. A complete 
series of these old documents does not 
exist and they have been superseded 
by the Registrar-General’s Returns. 
The earliest known Bill is dated Au- 


gust, 1535. 


13. GEORGE FIsHER “was Minister of Hick- 


ling in 1653 but on the 27, March, 
1661 he was instituted to the Rectory 
of Hickling, the Patron being King 
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Charles 11. This is interesting as being 
an instance of a ‘godly preaching min- 
ister’ under the Commonwealth being 
instituted afterwards as Rector.” (Let- 
ter from Rev. L. Wilson Foster, pres- 
ent Rector of Hickling, Leicester- 
shire.) 


14. JAMES WATKINS was among the clerks 


first appointed to the Bank of England 
in 1694 when he was elected a Teller. 
He served till 1735 when at his own 
request he retired. (Letter from the 
Deputy Secretary of the Bank, 13th 


June, 1938.) 


15, DANIEL MALTHUus, the Queen’s Apothe- 


cary, was elected Master of the Society 
of Apothecaries in virtue of his posi- 
tion but pleading pressure of business 
was, after paying a fine of £50, “‘ex- 
cused at present.” Clippingdale, in his 
MS notes in the Library of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, says 
that Malthus and James Chase, M. P. 
were “Apothecaries to the Person” 
from 1707 to 1715 and received jointly 
£275-.13.4 per annum. 


16. VERNEY, LADy MARGARET Marta. Verney 


Letters of the 18th Century from the 
MSS at Claydon House. 2 vol. London, 
E. Benn, Ltd., 1930. 


17. CHARLES BARNARD (1650-1710). Was pres- 


ent at the post-mortem of William 11 
and was appointed Serjeant-Surgeon 
at the accession of Queen Anne. He 
became Master of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company in 1703 and was so favoured 
at Court that he obtained the remis- 
sion of £1000 due from the Company 
to the Royal exchequer. He jealously 
guarded the privileges of the Company 
and procured the dismissal of the Sher- 
iff of London for not supplying bodies 
of criminals for dissection. A conserva- 
tive surgeon, he preserved the leg of 
Hoadly, a tutor at Cambridge, when 
other surgeons declared that amputa- 
tion was imperative. In Swift’s ‘“Let- 
ters to Stella” there is reference to his 
valuable library which was sold by 
auction at the Black Boy Coffee House. 
In his will he directed that he should 
be buried privately and late at night. 


18. RICHARD BLUNDEL, (1659-1718). In the 


funeral sermon by Nathaniel Marshal 
published in London in 1718, a copy 


19. 


20. 


21 


22 


23 


of which is in the Library of the 
R.C.S., he is'described as “an eminent 
surgeon of this City.” Although his 
choice of profession was the Church, 
for which he had prepared, he was 
thankful that his path led him to the 
practice of medicine. A delicate con. 
stitution rendered him subject to at. 
tacks of illness so that he was appre. 
‘hensive of a lingering and _ painful 
death. He was spared such a trial for 
he was carried off by the plague in his 
59th year and buried in the church of 
St. Lawrence-Jewry. 

ABRAHAM CypRIANuS studied medicine 
under his father and took his degree 
at Utrecht in 1680, and practised with 
success in Amsterdam till 1693 when 
he accepted the chair of medicine and 
surgery at the University of Franeker. 
Two years later, after declining a simi- 
lar post at Leyden, he came to Lon- 
don, where he acquired more renown 
than money by cutting for the stone. 

_In the Minutes of St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital appears the following, Oct. 3, 
1701: “It was reported that Dr. Cypri- 
anus was willing to instruct two of our 
surgeons to cut for stone, the same 
gentleman having superintended the 
enlargement of the cutting ward in the 
lowermost court.” He returned to 
Amsterdam where he is said to have 
successfully operated for stone on 
more than 1400 patients. He was an 
enterprising surgeon and in one of his 
works, “Epistola . . .” he described a 
case of tubal gestation in which the 
mother survived after removal by ab- 
dominal section of a dead foetus. 

Chap. In commerce, a chapman or Cus 
tomer. 

Pam. Abbreviation of French “pam- 
phile,” a card game, and of the knave 
of clubs in it. ““The apothecary is like 
Pam at Loo—he is everything that 1s 
wanting.” 

Sparrow. Beer or beer-money given by 
householders to dustmen for removing 
refuse. The reference here given at 
tedates the “New English Dictionary 
example by 160 years. 

In the will, Vickers bequeathed his 
money to his wife with the exception 
‘of an apprenticeship fee of £5 each 
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to two poor children Wm. Robinson 
of St. James’s, and Anne Robinson 
of St. Ann’s, Westminster. Also a leg- 
acy of £200 to Elizabeth, “‘my wife's 
servant nearly 20 years,” and £190 to 
others, but with a proviso that the 
monies should be paid after the death 
of his wife. 


24. In 1730 Mrs. Vickers had moved to a 


dwelling at £18 a year in Bow Street 
“near St. Katarans’” where the houses 


money she had shared in the estate of 
“Cousin Adams” and left half her in- 
come, a sum bearing £200 a year, to 
found a Vickers’ Charity, still extant, 
as a memorial to her husband. The 
Charity was to enable apprentices to 
enter trades and was intended for poor 
children such as those belonging to 
the parish of Davenham in the County 
of Chester, where both Vickers and 
his father were born. 


3 


“have all little gardens to ’em.” Some 
af years later she was lodging at Graves- _—- Devotional books by Vickers are: ie 
end “to be out of the way,” she writes “A Companion to the Altar.” An extremely 


le _ to Lord Fermanagh, ‘‘while my house popular little work of which there are 
¢ is full of workmen. I fear it will be numerous editions and reprints in the 
h for six weeks, for the paint stinks a —_ British Museum. 

n long time and I fear it would make us “The Present and Future Advantages of a 
d all sick.” Pen Vickers survived her Peaceable and Quiet Temper. Recom- 
. husband till 1740 and it is therefore mended in a Sermon.” 

i doubtful whether “Elizabeth” ever “Christian Supports under the Troubles of 
- enjoyed her legacy. In a letter, we this World, to Comfort and Succour all 
n read, “Cousin Vickers is ill and Mrs. those, who in this Transitory life are in 
. Jenkins desires to know what must Trouble, Sickness, or any other Adversity.” 
- | be done in case she drops.” She died These were sold by Edmund Parker, at 
; _ two days later on September 29, aged the “Bible and Crown” in Lombard Street, 
I- 85 years. In addition to her husband’s near Stocks-Market. 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER POPE* 


By EMMETT B. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D. 


UNIVERSITY, ALABAMA 


HE subject of this essay, with 

Daniel Brainard of Chicago, 

and G. C. Blackman of Cin- 

cinnati, constituted the great 

Western surgical triumvirate in the 
middle of the last century. 

Charles Alexander Pope was born in 

Huntsville, Alabama ‘Territory, on 

March 15, 1818, which was the year be- 


fore Alabama was admitted to the 


Union. He was the son of Benjamin 
S. Pope, a native of Delaware and 
grandson of Colonel Charles Pope who 
served with distinction in a Delaware 
regiment in the Revolutionary War. 

Benjamin S. Pope was a man of rare 
literary taste and culture. He immi- 
grated to the Mississippi Territory in 
1815 where he met and was united in 
marriage to Miss Eliza E. Wyatt, a lady 
of refinement and gentle birth. He and 
his wife soon made their home in 
Huntsville, which had as its only rival 
as a beautiful town and cultured com- 
munity, Mobile, in what was later cre- 
ated the Alabama Territory. 

Charles Alexander Pope spent his 
boyhood in his native town. He inher- 
ited a liking for both culture and study, 
and received his early education in 
Huntsville at the Green Academy 
which was chartered in 1812 while Ala- 
bama was part of the Mississippi Terri- 
tory. When Pope was fifteen years old, 
he entered the sophomore class of the 
University of Alabama which had been 
opened in 1831, and continued his edu- 


cation at this institution for two years. 
In a biographical sketch of Pope, writ 
ten while he was at the height of his 
fame, the statement was made that he 
commenced the study of law immedi 
ately after leaving the University of 
Alabama, but the name of the law 
school was omitted. Finding, however, 
that the inactive and sedentary habits 
necessary to the successful prosecution 
of his legal studies were incompatible 
with his rather delicate constitution, he 
abandoned it for the study of medicine. 

He began his medical, studies with 
Drs. Fearn and Erskine, of Huntsville; 
the former being already widely and 
well known as a surgeon, and the latter 
ranking high as a physician. For both 
of these gentlemen, Pope always entet- 
tained high admiration and regard; he 
looked upon them as perfect types from 
a social as well as a professional point of 
view. It was doubtless fortunate for 
young Pope that his early professional 
education was guided by such percep 
tors, and his early eminence may have 
been in a great degree attributable to 
their ‘influence and example. 

Pope was attracted by the well de- 
served reputation of Dr. Daniel Drake 
as a teacher and lecturer and attended 
his first organized course of lectures 
medicine at the Cincinnati Medical 
College in 1837-1838. Dr. Drake was 
then at its head, and at the height of his 
fame and popularity as a teacher. He 
was the idol of his students and Pope 


* Read at the Seventy-Second Annual Session of the Medical Association of the State of 


Alabama, Montgomery, April 18, 1939. 
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always regarded him as one of the 
“sreater lights’ of the profession in this 
or any other country or age. 

Young Pope did not finish his med- 
ical training at the Cincinnati Medical 
College but entered the School of Med- 
icine of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1838 which at that time offered two 
years’ training in medicine. Pope grad- 
uated with the degree M.D. in 1839— 
an indication that his work at the Cin- 
cinnati Medical College was accepted 
in full. His graduation thesis was on 
“Pathology of the Arteries.’’ Soon after 


_ his graduation, Pope went to Europe for 


further study. One of his colleagues 
wrote of this student period: | 


It was in the city of Paris, in November 
1839, that I first met the young surgeon, 
for he had already begun to manifest his 
predilection for this branch of the profes- 
sion. He was then noted as the most ex- 
pert and neatest operator on the cadaver 
amongst us. His friends, acquaintances, 
and teachers, even at that early day pre- 
dicted that he would in after years rank 
with the renowned masters of the noble 
and daring art. | 


Pope remained in Paris nearly a year 
and a half and afterwards visited the 
great continental schools, as well as 


_ those of Great Britain and Ireland. 


After his return to his native land, 
Dr. Pope selected the then young but 
promising city of St. Louis as the field 
for his future labors. He settled there 
on January 1, 1841, and started the 
practice of his profession. His excellent 
training soon manifested itself in his 
superior ability as a surgeon and anat- 
omist. He became interested in estab- 
lishing a medical school in his new city 
and was one of the founders of the med- 
ical department of St. Louis University. 
On the thirteenth day of October, 1841, 
the board of trustees and faculty of St. 
Louis University enacted the constitu- 
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tion of a medical department, but its 
organization was not perfected until the 
eighth of October, 1842, when a non- 
sectarian board of trustees took charge 
of it and confirmed the faculty which 
had been appointed by the University. 
Perhaps Dr. Pope’s youth prevented 
him from receiving an appointment as 
professor on the first faculty of the med- 
ical department. His studious habits, 


high moral and intellectual attributes, 


and general deportment soon brought 
him into public notice and favor. And 
in 1843, Dr. Pope was unanimously 
chosen professor of anatomy and phys- 
iology at the suggestion of Dr. Sam- 
uel D. Gross, the renowned professor of 
surgery at Louisville and later at the 
Jefferson Medical College, who had no- 
ticed the ability of Pope while his pupil 
at the Cincinnati Medical College. Dr. 
Pope soon proved that he was thor- 
oughly fitted for the position. 

In 1846, Dr. Pope was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Caroline O'Fallon, the 
only daughter of Col. John O'Fallon, 


a former army officer and one of the - . 


first trustees of the medical department 
of St. Louis University. Three children 
were born to this union, one son and 
two daughters. Dr. Pope was intensely 
devoted to his family throughout his 
busy life. 

_ Dr. Pope took advantage of his vaca- 
tion period in 1846 by visiting Europe 
again. During this sojourn, he visited 
various hospitals and clinics and _ re- 
ported his observations to the editor of 
the St. Louis Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 

In accordance with his cherished de- 
sire, Dr. Pope was transferred from the 
chair of anatomy to that of surgery in 
1847. This fact was an admission of 
Pope’s reputation as a judicious sur- 
geon and skillful operator. It cannot 
but be regarded as a fortunate circum- 
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stance for him that he had taught anat- 
omy for several years before his 
accession to the chair of surgery. Two 


the limits of St. Louis and the state of 
Missouri since he was elected one of the 
four vice-presidents of the American 


PROFESSOR OF THE PRINCIFLES PRACTICE RURCES 
IN THE MEDICAL DEPT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF st Lowis 


En¢raved for the Mew Jersey Medien! Reporter 


years later when he was thirty-one years 
old, Dr. Pope was chosen dean of the 
faculty of the medical department, a 
position he held for about fifteen years. 

Dr. Pope’s influence in medical edu- 
cation and surgery extended beyond 


Medical Association in 1852 at the 
Richmond meeting. And it was on 
May 2, 1854, at the age of thirty-four 
years that he had the high honor con 
ferred upon him of being elected prest: 
dent of the American Medical Associ@- 
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tion at the St. Louis meeting of the 
Association. It is of interest to note that 
his election came at a time when he was 
unable to attend the meetings because 
of serious illness in his own family. At 
the next session of the American Med- 
ical Association, which was held on 
May 1, 1855, Dr. Pope presided with 
great dignity and marked familiarity 
with parliamentary procedures. 

His presidential address which was 
written in a modest rhetorical style 
save him an opportunity to express his 
views concerning the objects, business 
and government of the American Med- 
ical Association. ‘The following extracts 
from this address show his humility and 
generosity and explain his views con- 
cerning various purposes and functions 
of the Association. His views concern- 
ing legislation and the practice of med- 
icine are of particular interest to the 
medical profession today just as they 
were almost a century ago, and espe- 
cially so since there seems to be a tend- 
ency toward governmental control of 
the medical practitioner. 

Extracts taken from the address of 
Charles A. Pope, president of the As- 
sociation: 


Gentlemen: With feelings of grateful 
pleasure, I meet you, and greet you, on 
this occasion. 

For high and useful purposes, have we 
assembled from the wide extent of our 
beloved country. The elevation of a noble 
profession—the promotion of science— 
the good of humanity—these have been, 
are, and will continue to be, the objects 
of our Association. Whether we have, thus 
far, done much or little, our sole aim has 
been the advancement of the best interests 
of our fellow-men. I shall not assert that 
we have done as much as we might have 
done, or that the course hitherto pursued 
by us is so perfect as to admit of no im- 
provement. . . . 


I would, moreover, respectfully suggest 
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that time be taken for the discussion of 
some of the leading topics of medical 
philosophy. Among these may be men- 
tioned the nature, causes, and treatment 
of cholera, yellow fever, etc.; hygiene, 
and the laws of health affecting masses of 
men; quarantine; the causes of mortality 
among children; the chemical and vital 
doctrines of life. Questions like these, in- 
dicated a year in advance for discussion, 
would excite a carefulness of investiga- 


tion, and a degree of attention and 


thought, which could not fail to clear 
away much of the darkness and doubt 
in which they are yet shrouded... . 

I shall say but little of the legislative 
duties of the Association. I shall say 
nothing of the propriety or impropriety 
of getting laws passed to regulate the prac- 
tice of medicine, and furnish standards 
for candidates for the doctorate. Perhaps 
the Association can do but little in this 
respect. Ours is a popular government, 
and the people are disposed to allow the 
largest freedom in everything pertaining 
to medicine, medical schools, and physi- 
cians. Laws passed against quackery one 
year are revoked the next. Our country is 
the paradise of quacks. All good things 
have their attendant evils, and this un- 
bridled liberty is one of the evils of a 
popular government. May we not hope, 
however, that even this evil may disap- 
pear, as general education and the culti- 
vation of the masses advance? At any rate, 
the people are not yet disposed to put 
down the quacks, nor to require too high 
a degree of qualification for those of the 
regular profession. After all, laws can 
make only mediocre physicians. ‘They can 
require the candidates to know only so 
much—to be qualified to a certain degree; 
and this degree will always be far lower 
than that to which the true lovers of 
knowledge would attain without any 
legislation on the subject. The greater 
lights of the profession cannot be manu- 
factured after any process of legislative 
enactment. Thirst for knowledge, self- 
love, philanthropy, burning ambition— 
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these make the great physician and sur- 
geon. These have made all the worthies of 
the past—not legislation. Legislation can- 
not drive the drone to the proud heights 
of professional eminence. When _ these 
heights are reached, it will be seen that 
the successful aspirant has been stimu- 
lated by a stronger power. .. . 

Whatever course you may think proper 
to pursue, I am sure that your objects will 
be, the advancement of science, the good 
of mankind, the honor and glory of the 
profession. We have the dignity and char- 
acter of a noble calling to sustain; of a 
profession which has numbered, for two 
thousand years and more, some of the 
wisest and best men in all countries and 
all times. It is no trivial matter to sustain 
the rank and respectability of a vocation 
which can boast of a Hippocrates, a Har- 
vey, a Hunter; of the most erudite and 
beneficent of sages and philanthropists 
the world ever saw; of a profession which 
has furnished to every nation its clarum 
et venerabile nomen. 


In recognition of his many valuable 
services to the profession and human- 
ity, Dr. Pope was also honored by being 
elected president of the Missouri State 
Medical Association in 1855. 

_ According to previous agreement, 
Dr. Pope and ten other men assembled 
on the eighth of February, 1856, to 
form a society for the cultivation of 
various branches of science in St. Louis. 
There had been preliminary meetings 
and a committee had been appointed to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws. On 


March 10, 1856, the organizers of the 


St. Louis Academy of Science met in 
the hall of the Board of Public Schools, 
and adopted the constitution which 
contained the statement, ‘It shall have 
for its object the promotion of science.” 
Of the fifteen persons responding to the 
call on that occasion, twelve were phy- 
sicians and we find Dr. Pope’s name on 
the list of those that were present. The 
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constitution provided for the usual of. 
ficers and a Board of Council which 
consisted of seven members. Officers 
were elected at this meeting and Dr. 
Charles A. Pope was elected to the 
Board of Council. 

At the second meeting of the $t. 
Louis Academy of Science, April 21, 
1856, Col. John O'Fallon, through his 
son-in-law Dr. Pope, offered to the 
Academy the free use of the cabinet 
hall in the dispensary building of the 
St. Louis Medical College (also known 
as Pope's College), and this generous 
offer was thankfully accepted. The 
Academy continued to use these quar- 
ters until May, 1869, when a fire de- 
stroyed most of the museum to which 
Dr. Pope had donated many valuable 
specimens. Dr. Pope not only donated 
his personal museum specimens but 
gave freely of his time, as the records 
for 1856 show that he attended more 
meetings than any of the other charter 
members. Because of his activities in 
the Academy, he was made chairman of 
the committee on comparative anat- 
omy. He also served as second vice- 
president of the St. Louis Academy of 
Science from 1859 to 1864. 

Dr. Pope had a definite talent for 
writing which is manifested by many of 
his publications, and his numerous 
activities did not prevent him from re- 
cording some of his interesting observa- 
tions concerning his patients. The fol- 
lowing list of articles written by him 
may not be complete, but these papets 
show that he had had a thorough med- 
ical training, that he had a keen powét 
of observation, and that he was a worthy 
follower of Hippocrates: 


1. Death caused by giving an enema (AU 
topsy—not his case but went with Cor- 
oner). St. Louis M. and S. J., 1:156-158 
1843. 

2. History of case of gangrene of the lungs. 
St. Louis M. and S. J., 1:165-167, 1843 
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femur, successfully treated by the 
seton. Refracture at the same point 
with subsequent consolidation. St. 
Dr Louis M. and S. J., 3:54-60, 1845. 
. Introductory lecture delivered before the 
class of the medical department of the 
St. St. Louis University. 22 pp. 8°, St. 
Louis, Chambers and Knapp, 1847; St. 


” Louis M. and S. J., 5:462-463, 1848. 
hi s. Case of strangulated inguino-interstitial 
he hernia—The testicle a constituent of 
net : the tumor—Operation—Recovery. St. 
the Louis M. and S. J., 4:529-530, 1847. 
wn 6. Inhalation of ethereal vapor—Opera- 
ms tions performed under its influence. St. 
Louis M. and §S. J., 4:530-534, 1847. 
he ». Congenital inversion of the bladder. 1 
ar- plate with description. 4°. St. Louis, 
de. 1848. 
ich 8. Extrophy of the bladder (case report). St. 
ble Louis M. and S. J., 6:327-329, 1849. 
3 g. Surgical cases. St. Louis M. and S. J., 
8:289-301, 1850. 
Dut 10. Surgical cases. (Read before the Missouri 
rds Medical Society.) St. Louis M. and S. 
ore J., 8:385-396, 1850. | 
ter 11. Sketch of the life and character of the 


in late Bernard G. Farrar. (Prepared at 
the request of and read before the St. 
Louis Medical Society.) St. Louis M. 


lat: and S. J., 8:404-414, 1850. 
ice: 12. On cancerous tumors. St. Louis M. and S. 
J., 9:385-393, 1851. 

13. An address to the graduates of the med- 
for ical department of the St. Louis Uni- 
of versity session 1851-1852. 27 pp. 8°. St. 
on Louis, 1852; St. Louis M. and S. J., 
om 10:214-218 (editorial), 1852. 

14. Water—its topical uses in surgery. Trans. 
bi A. M. A., 5:261-282, 1852; 24 pp. 8°. 
fo. Philadelphia, T. K. and P. G. Collins, 
1852. 
eT 15. Death from the inhalation of chloro- 
ed- form. St. Louis M. and S. J., 10:507- 
wer 509, 1852. 
thy 16. Address of the President of the American 

Medical Association. Trans. A. M. A., 
:75-80, 1855. 
‘Au- 17, An address introductory to the course of 
"or: lectures in the St. Louis Medical Col- 
158, lege. 22 pp. 8°. St. Louis, 1855; St. 
Louis M. and S. J., 14:129-133, 1856. 
ngs. 18. Four cases of ovariotomy—two successful 


—two fatal. The ecraseur used in one 
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of the former and in one of the latter. 
St. Louis M. and S. J., 17:19-25, 1859. 

19. Surgical cases in the female. St. Louis M. 
and §. J., 17:193-199, 1859. 

20. Valedictory address to the graduating 
class of the St. Louis Medical College. 
17 pp. 1 L. 8°. St. Louis, McKee and 
Fishback, 1860. 

21. Complete osseous anchylosis of the knee- 
joint. Barton’s operation modified by 
Buck—successful result. St. Louis M. 
and §. J., 19:211-214, 1861. 

22. Two cases of ligature of the common ca- 
rotid artery on account of traumatism. 
One an arrow wound, accompanied by 
secondary hemorrhage with recovery; 
the other a blow with a club, causing 
fracture of the third cervical vertebra 
and a false aneurism from rupture of 
the vertebral artery, resulting fatally. 
St. Louis M. and §S. J., ns. 1:12-17, 
1864. 


Dr. Pope was appointed foreign cor- 
respondent to the St. Louis Medical and 
Surgical Journal during his European 
travels and several of his letters were 
published in the journal. The letters 
deal with his experiences, especially 
those of a medical and scientific nature. 
The following list of references to Dr. 
Pope’s letters indicates how seriously he | 
assumed his obligation to his fellow 
practitioners as well as to the editor of 
the journal: 


1. Letter from London, June 22, 1846. St. 
Louis M. and S. J., 4:110-116, 1846. 

2. Letter from Paris, November 18, 1864. St. 
Louts M. and S. J., n.s. 2:35-40, 1865. 

3. Letter from Paris, December 20, 1864. 
Ibid., n.s., 2:106-113, 1865. 

4. Letter from Paris, January 20, 1865. [bid., 
Nn.s., 2:212-226, 1865. 

5. Letter from Paris, February 26, 
Ibid., n.s., 2:296-301, 1865. 

6. Letter from Paris, July 12, 1865. 
N.S., 2:407-413, 1865. 

». Letter from Paris, August 27, 1865. 
2:510-517, 1865. 


1865. 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Dr. Pope’s association and activities 


with the American Medical Association 
and the Missouri State Medical Associa- 


045: 
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tion gave him a national reputation, 
which he sustained by his practice of 
surgery, being constantly called upon to 
perform the more important and difh- 
cult operations, which he did with emi- 
nent skill and success. He was one of 
the first surgeons in the Middle West 
to limit himself strictly to the practice 
of surgery. He continued the diligent 
pursuit of his profession until 1864 
when he reluctantly yielded to the solic- 
itations of his family and tendered his 
resignation as dean and professor of 
surgery. He gave as the reason for his 
decision the ill health of his wife and 
children and his own need of rest from 
his labors by a prolonged trip abroad. 


On hearing of his resignation and of. 


his intended sojourn abroad, the 
friends of Dr. Pope gave him a farewell 
dinner at the old Lindell Hotel, Oc- 
tober 8, 1864. Dr. Linton, professor of 
medicine, was elected president for the 
occasion and after the dinner, arose and 
gave a toast to Dr. Pope. An extract 
from the toast follows: 


In the name of the medical profession 
of St. Louis, I offer the second regular 
toast, the health of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the profession whom we have this 
evening met to honor—the gentleman— 
the arduous student—the learned surgical 
pathologist—the lucid teacher—the skill- 
ful operator—a man to whom medical 
education in the West is greatly indebted. 


. . . I propose the health of Dr. Charles 
Alexander Pope. 


The response of Dr. Pope was brief 
but modest and expressed in beautiful 
English and since it reveals so much of 
the inner soul of the man we quote the 
following extracts: | 


Mr. President, Gentlemen, Friends: It 
is with unfeigned embarrassment that I 
rise to respond, as best I may, to such a 
flattering, such an overwhelming, enco- 
mium. I have not the vanity to imagine, 


even for a moment, that I at all deserve 
it; and I attribute it rather to the kind 
feeling and easy judgment of a too par. 
tial friendship, than to any merit of my 
| 

To Dr. Beaumont I owe much. I hop. 
ored him while living, and I shall never 
cease to revere his memory—a man to 
whom humanity is debtor, and whose 
name is immortal... . 

I regret to sever, even for a season, my 
pleasant professional and social ties; and 
it is at no small sacrifice that I do so. Yet, 
after a year’s sojourn abroad, on my third 


‘Visit to the ancient and renowned seats 


of learning of the old world, I hope to 
return to my accustomed duties, invigo- 
rated and improved, to minister still at 
the sacred altar of medicine. 


Dr. J. P. Chesney, who wrote a biog- 
raphy of Dr. Pope in 1878, was a per- 
sonal friend and contemporary of his. 
Because of the close friendship between 
the two, we quote several extracts from 
this biography: 


Professor Pope had at this date arrived 
at a degree of elevation which ought to 
have proven the acme of human desires. 
His name was known and honored among 
the first of mankind, his wealth was 
counted without stint, and physically and 
mentally he was in the midst of a splendid 
manhood... . | 

Professor Pope returned from his trip 
toward the close of 1865, and resumed his 
chair in the college, where he remained 
until the early part of the year 1867, when 
he quitted St. Louis and removed with 


his family to Paris, where he took up his 


permanent residence... . 

In personal appearance Professor Pope 
was graceful and commanding; he was of 
medium stature, straight as an arrow, lithe 
and well-knit frame, capable of any 
amount of superb professional work. - - - 
As a lecturer, his utterances were ow, 


rapid, brief, clear, forcible, and full; he 


had no time to explain or recapitulate; 
to comprehend him required close atten 
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tion. He was fluent of speech, but made 
no effort at oratory; few men could say 
more and say it better in an hour than he. 

As an operator he was calm, exceedingly 
expeditious, and abounded in resources. 
His neatness was surpassing. The rapidity 
with which he could operate will be bet- 
ter appreciated, when I relate that on 
one occasion, when he was preparing to 
operate for stone, I took out my watch to 
time him; this I did privately, of course. 
From the moment he took up the scalpel 
until the stone was on the table was ex- 
actly one minute. Although he performed 
a great many of the major operations, such 
as ovariotomy, lithotomy, for hernias, 
cancers, tumors, and so forth, his success 
was constantly a subject of remark by 
those who knew most of him. Taking the 
record of his lithotomy cases alone will 
confirm the fact. Of the seventy-seven cases 


cut by him for stone (all the recorded - 


cases I can find up to the end of 1867), 
only four died... . 


It is interesting to review the records 
of Dr. Pope’s successful operations but 
when we consider that he performed 
these operations in the days of septic 
surgery, the results are little short of 
phenomenal. Lister employed carbolic 
acid for the first time in 1865 in a case 
of compound fracture and the results 
were published in his paper, “On the 
Antiseptic Principle in the Practice of 
Surgery,” in 1867. 

A former student and great admirer 
of Dr. Pope, Dr. Warren B. Outten of 
St. Louis, surgeon-in-chief of the Mis- 
sourl-Pacific Railroad and dean of the 
Beaumont Hospital Medical College, 
wrote a paper on the life of Pope in 
1896. The paper was read on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of a picture of 
Dr. Pope to the St. Louis Medical So- 
ciety, and the following extracts of this 


beautiful tribute to Dr. Pope are 
quoted: 


Aye, indeed, he was a true and perfect 


prototype of the first Surgeon of his time 
in the Mississippi Valley. A model, as I 
saw him, manly, noble and earnest, who 
at all times inspired and elevated. He 
aroused dormant ambitions, and pointed 


to lofty ideals for example and copy. Pro- - 


gressive, honorable, too much of a stu- 
dent to waste his time in acrimony, or 


criticism; his was a life whose positive 


force came from a loyal devotion to his 
calling. ...I say here, that Doctor 
Charles A. Pope left upon the minds of 


the students of the Mississippi Valley a 


deep and lasting impress of the true and 
honorable function of surgery, more so 
than any man of his time, and step by 
step he enlarged his sphere, and enlarged 
the best moral elements existing in the 
minds of his students and its impress still 
remains. 


Dr. Samuel D. Gross in the second 
volume of his works, “An Autobiog- 
raphy,” pays tribute to Dr. Pope who 
had been his student at the Cincinnati 
Medical College. The following ex- 
tracts are taken from Dr. Gross’ article 
about Dr. Pope: 


For twenty-five years Pope was the prin- 
cipal surgeon in the Western metropolis, 
enjoying a large and lucrative practice, 
performing numerous operations, and at- 
tracting patients from all the adjoining 
States. He was well educated and accom- 
plished, tall and slender in form, with 
a handsome face, a genial disposition, and 
agreeable manners. He rose rapidly to 
distinction in his profession, and in the 
esteem and affection of his fellow-citizens. 
No physician or surgeon of St. Louis ever 
enjoyed in a higher degree the good 
opinion of his professional brethren or of 
the public at large. His success was due 
not so much to his address or manners as 
to the fact that he was an innate gentle- 
man, a man of high tone, to use an Amer- 
ican expression, of sterling integrity, and 
well versed in the art and-science of medi- 
cine. Such qualities could not fail to 
inspire public confidence. As a teacher 
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Pope occupied a high rank... . His 
museum was rich in models and prepara- 
tions, not a few of them the productions 


of his own hands or of the hands of his » 


pupils. His medical library comprised 
the choicest works in medicine and sur- 
gery in the English and foreign languages. 
. . . In the Spring of 1870 he revisited 
St. Louis, called thither ‘by business affairs, 
and was caressed and feasted by his old 
friends. On his return to Paris it was 
noticed that he was at times melan- 
choly, and abstracted. . . . Soon after 
this, one afternoon, as he was waiting at 
the bedside of his invalid wife, holding 
her hand in his, and conversing about the 
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vanities, vexations, and disappointment 
of human life, he suddenly went into th 
adjoining room, and there, horrible ty 
relate, terminated his existence. 


Dr. Pope's death occurred on July; 
1870, when he was fifty-two years old. 
His remains are interred in the lot of 
his father-in-law, Col. John O'Fallon, 
in Bellefontaine Cemetery under a 


_ granite cross bearing the simple in 


scription: 


CHARLES A. POPE 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE 
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KING COLE OF CALIFORNIA* 
By FRANCES TOMLINSON GARDNER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ParT III 


XI 


Levi Lane and Beverly Cole! The two 
men went about their persecution of 
each other with the zest and enthusiasm 
of two small boys fighting in a vacant 
lot. Lane’s animosity began on the day 
when Cole chose to stay with Toland as 
all the other Cooper men walked out. 
He suffered also an unacknowledged 
jealousy of Cole’s easy way with people 
and his delicate graceful repartee. Cole 
never forgave Lane for various cutting 
remarks Lane had made about him as a 
man and a practitioner, could not stom- 
ach his attitude toward affiliation with 
the University and now was rent with 
envy of the new Cooper Medical Col- 
lege. Too, he blushed to remember in- 
cidents in his past which gave Lane a 
horrid advantage over him. The worst 
concerned a certain handsome ring of 
Dr. Cole’s which rested ominously and 
constantly in the vest pocket of the foe. 
When Cole talked more in Lane’s pres- 
ence than Lane thought he should, the 
ring would suddenly and ostentatiously 


appear. At sight of it King Cole would 


immediately forget the rest of what he 
had to say, for the ring had been found 
by Lane under circumstances most em- 
barrassing to Cole, which were too 
closely connected with a Miss Tessie 
Wall, Madam of the city’s most expen- 
sive and elaborate Parlor House. 


Lane was austere, severe, puritanical 
and studious. He was the finest scholar 
the west has ever known but he was not 
a mixer or a diplomat and bitterly te. 
sented it. Cole was vivacious, gregarious, 
indiscreet, lovable, a politician, and a 
wit, but, though fond of tossing out 
Latin tags, a very mediocre scholar. 


Each hated the other for the possession 


of that which he had not. 

Their personal antagonism did not 
prevent Cole’s calling Lane as family 
doctor whenever the need arose, nor did 
it prevent Lane’s accepting the respon- 
sibility. When Cole’s son-in-law fell ill 
in 1881 Lane attended him for months 
to a successful conclusion while Cole 
gushed words of affection and apprecia 
tion. Lane, honest in all his thoughts, 
believed that Cole had at last forgotten 
jealousy and enmity and accepted at face 
value Cole’s grateful statements. Two 
years later he was astounded and dis 
mayed when he found that Cole, a 
president of the Committee on Organt- 
zation for the International Medical 
Congress which was to be held in the 
United States in 1884, had caused 
Lane’s name to be removed from every 
committee which had to do with the 
congress. He was wiped off the list of 
vice-presidents, expunged from the 
Committee on Arrangements and not 
even given the satisfaction of speaking 


* Parts I and II appeared in the ANNALS OF MepicaL History, Third Series, Vol. IL P 


245, May 1940; and p. 319, July 1940. 
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in the Section on Surgery. He howled 
like a pricked baby, not without reason, 
and published a paper in which he re- 
moved from Cole the pound of flesh he 
felt was due, attributing Cole’s betrayal 
to his jealousy at the opening of the re- 
splendent new Cooper Medical College. 
The paper was a useless weapon for it 
was so tearful that it lost its potency and 
became merely funny. Cole went 
blithely on his way pulling wires as he 
went, and Lane, brooding and disap- 
pointed, retired into his study, never, in 
spite of his genius, quite able to reach 
the pinnacles to which he aspired. 

The conscienceless Cole, outwardly 
ignoring the minor tragedy of his 
thwarted rival, came beaming back to 
his lecture room at ‘Toland, where, day 
by day, he confronted his usual class of 
highly entertained students. Now well 
past middle age, his once profuse wavy 
black hair had gone whence there is no 
return and to protect his bald head from 
chill he wore a conspicuous toupee. At 
the beginning of each term he would 
march into the lecture hall, stand before 
the students and ostentatiously remove 
the toupee. 

“Gentlemen,” he would say, “I am 
bald and I know it—everybody knows 
it. I wear a toupee—everybody knows 
that. From now on I don’t want to hear 
anything about it.’’ He never did. 

In his last years he exchanged the 
toupee for a little black skull cap which 
perched on top of his head surrounded 
bya fluff of white. He gave up his beard, 
too, but retained an enormous walrus 
mustache which drooped like a weeping 
willow over his mouth and chin and was 
seriously discolored by tobacco stains, 
the result of a dreadful habit much de- 
plored by Eugenie. 

In those days it was not often possible 
to find cases in which students might 
observe the processes of birth, either 


normal or abnormal. Women _ were 
brought to bed at home whenever pos- 
sible, for hospitals were still notoriously 
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dangerous for childbed fever. In many 
colleges men graduated without ever 
having seen a delivery. Cole was keenly 
aware of the deficiencies of the usual ob- 
stetrical course and did his remarkable 
best to remedy the situation. The stage 
lost an ambitious Hamlet when the pro- 
fession of medicine claimed this first 
class teacher. 

Having no one in labor to demon- 
strate, he would proceed to go into labor 
himself, going through all the apparent 
agonies of a woman about to be deliv- 
ered, in the meantime making asides in 
the character of the skillful accoucheur. 
With the help of an ancient leather pel- 
vis and a dilapidated leather baby he 
would finally deliver the child, either by 
normal delivery, or, if he wished to 
demonstrate some complex point, by the 
most abnormal type. He would then 
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wrap the worn doll tenderly in a blanket 
and with deep feeling present it to an 
imaginary parent. This solemn moment, 
he declared, must always occur between 
the doctor and the father—never 
through the medium of a nurse. It was 
the moment of closest approach _be- 
tween the frightened father and the ob- 
stetrician. 
“Gentlemen,” he would say earnestly. 
‘Women are strange flighty creatures 
and your success with your patient de- 
pends to the utmost upon your approach 
to her. Never, never, go into the par- 
turient chamber as though you were 
about to butcher someone. That is, 
never go in without your coat. Never 
take off your coat in the presence of your 
patient. It is not necessary, and no gen- 
tleman would disrobe before a lady. All 
you need do is take off your cuff and slip 
it up your sleeve. Then roll up your 
coat sleeve. An arm bare to the elbow is 
all a skillful man could ever need. 
“When you enter the lady’s chamber 
have no bundle about you and no bun- 
dle in your coat tail pockets, for the in- 
stant you enter her room her eyes are 
fixed upon you like those of a hawk 
upon a young chicken. She expects the 
worst. It is up to you to establish her 
confidence in you.” | 
Sandwiched in between technical 
points were other grains of psychological 
wisdom. His first lecture included a se- 
quence on how to greet a new patient. 
He delivered himself of his advice like 


a soliloquy, leaving his pop-eyed class to’ 


absorb as much or as little as it pleased: 

“You are called in; you say ‘What is 
the matter, my dear?’ No, no, you must 
not say that if she is too young. J could 
say that, but you must say ‘What is the 
matter, my child?’ No, don’t say that. 
You're too young yourselves. So you will 
say, ‘What is the matter, Mrs. Jones (or 


Mrs. Smith or whatever her name is)?’ - 


Then she will say ‘Oh, Doctor . . .’ and 
you're off. : 

“Supposing your lady is holding a 
handkerchief to her mouth. It may be 
nausea but it may be something els, 
You have to find out. You say ‘What is 
the matter with your mouth? Is it sore? 
Does your jaw ache?’ Gentlemen, never 
say that! Would you say jaw to a lady? 
Ask her if she has a face ache. Ladies 
don’t have any jaw.” a 

Notwithstanding these lighter mo- 
ments the obstetrical course of Dr. Cole 
was never forgotten by any student who 
was exposed to it. Convinced by his own 
training that a minute knowledge of 
anatomy was more than half the battle, 
he taught his boys that eyesight was the 
least important adjunct of a young ob- 


stetrician. The eye in the finger was the 


thing. He raged against the too frequent 
propensity of all doctors of that day to 
bleed the patient at the slightest invite- 
tion, and he declared at the top of his 
voice that he would “flunk any student 
who could not put his hand on the fore: 
head of a poor suffering little woman 
and tell whether she had a fever or not 
without the help of one of those double 
damned new thermometer things.” 

One lecture in every term was de 
voted to control of uterine hemorrhage 
and other emergencies of the birth 
chamber. Here appeared the old-fash- 
ioned unyielding opponent of Listef. 
Sterilize? Sterilize? Who has time te ster 
ilize anything when a woman is bleeding 
to death under your eyes? Tear down 
window curtain—use that. Best of all, 
don’t forget that lump of alum you al 
should have in your pocket for just such 
moments. Antisepsis! Bah! 

The condition of the old Toland Hall 
preyed on other minds than his and now 
that the new Cooper School shone % 
brightly across the city, the humiliation 
of the little gray building seemed almost 
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unendurable. It was crowded too, and 
ill-equipped, for the University which 
was its step-mother was young and poor 


- and too busy a-building in all its depart- 
ments to spend much time or money on 


one. The site, central when it was 
chosen, was now on the fringe of the city 
while Cooper had been built in the line 
of progress. Cooper’s clinics were gems 
—Toland’s were small and poor. ‘The 
loyal faculty shuddered as it compared 
the two schools. 

There was but one way to improve 
the situation. Appropriations must be 
gotten through the legislature. Sighing 
at the inevitable politics and delay 
which this would entail but despairing 
of getting gifts large enough to sustain 


the purpose, from private fortunes, the | 


harassed faculty prepared to fight its 
way through. To Sacramento went 
wheedling Beverly Cole. Once he went, 
and twice, and thrice, and in between 
trips he scurried around the city and the 
countryside talking, talking, talking. 
Time passed and still more time and 
the little gray building grew older and 
grayer and more inadequate while the 
legislature pondered the need of a larger 
place of education for its medical school. 
Every other man with a_ persuasive 
tongue was sent to try it at the state cap- 
ital. Finally, when it seemed useless to 
go on, the legislature capitulated and 
agreed to grant 250,000 dollars for the 
purpose of a group of buildings to be 
built in San Francisco to house not only 
medicine but the colleges of dentistry, 
pharmacy and law. Both houses of the 
legislature agreed, but Governor Budd 
was still doubtful of the wisdom of the 
plan. Cole went to work all over again. 
At a large dinner at the Palace Hotel 
the mellowed Governor, well-fed, well- 
wined, comfortable and _ expansive, 


yielded at last to the jovial rumbling of 


the high priest of the Medical Depart- 


ment and publicly assented to the appro- 
priation. The faculty and followers of 
the Medical Department, scarcely able 
to believe their ears, attended to their 
champagne in a glow of dizzy satisfac-. 
tion. 

The buildings were provided for, but 
the legislature and the Governor had 


neglected to state where they were to be 


built. No provision had been made for 


-a lot to put them on. Soon two men 


came forward with offers of ground and 
controversy arose which made the legis- 
lative bickering seem as a summer 
shower. One site, offered by John Cen- 
ter, was on Potrero Avenue close by the 
hospital. ‘This was favored by many, in- 
cluding J. H. McNutt. The other, of- 
fered by the old Comstocker, Adolph 
Sutro, was far out on the sand dunes on 
a plateau abutting a eucalyptus forest. 
This was Cole’s choice. Untroubled by 
difficulties of transportation, confident 
that time would take care of the prob- 
lem, unconcerned with the problem of 
practical clinical observation, the prox- 
imity of the other lot to the hospital in- 
terested him not at all. Neither was he 
troubled by the fact that Sutro’s site was 
half-way to the beach, that the nearest 
carline was on Masonic Avenue, blocks 
away, or that the immediate approach to 
the plateau could be scaled only by the 
strength and cunning of a mountain 
goat. | 

Cole’s ability to see into the future 
was uppermost again. His mind’s eye 
reached far past the day and year in 
which he stood looking over the sandy 
wastes which surrounded the site. Below 
him he saw another piece of ground he 


knew well, for it was the piece which he 


had bought for the city to make into a 
park. To the north lay the bay flanked 
by the cool and rugged green of the 
Marine Shore. To the west lay the whole 
Pacific Ocean which on clear, days of- 
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fered a special treat in the sight of the 
Farallone Islands thirty miles off shore. 
To the east was the sweep of the city on 


Fic. 8. CoLe ABour. 1885. 


all her hills, and at the foot of one of 
them a red brick bastion now quite 
small and low in the distance. Cole 
chuckled. ‘To himself he said ‘“‘the city 
must expand and it will come this way. 
It cannot huddle forever on the north 
slopes by the bay.”” What he did not say, 
was what he thought silently with a 
wicked satisfaction: that buildings built 


on half of Adolph Sutro’s twenty-seven 


Parnassian acres would forever com- 


-mand the city and would be forever 


higher and more prominent than the 
new red brick structure of Dr. Levi 
Cooper Lane. 


XII 


The battle for money and proper lo- 
cation for the new colleges had taken 


almost ten years and had done nothing 
to improve the practice or lengthen the 
life of Beverly Cole. He was an old man 
now and what was left of his hair was 
snowy white. Most of the money he had 
gathered so easily during his long years 
of practice was gone, some because he 
had-no sense about keeping it, but most 
of it in gifts to projects in which he was 
interested. His practice had dwindled 
to a trickle because of his age and preoc- 
cupation with other things. There were 
days when he felt distinctly unwell, 
which was not surprising since his over- 
active life and epicurean table habits 
had long since sent an urgent invitation 
to cardiovascular invalidism. 

‘In spite of his age and growing in- 
firmities there were still fire and ambi- 
tion in him. In 1895 he carried the 
convention of the American Medical 
Association held that year in Baltimore, 
and was elected president, the second of 
the triumvirate of Californians, Logan, 
Cole and Wilbur, to hold the position. 
When he went to St. Louis in 1896 to 
preside at the forty-seventh meeting, he 
felt that the aims of his youth had been 
fulfilled. | 

He took with him, at his own expense, 
the architect who was to plan the new 
medical school and trundled him al 
over the eastern states on a lengthy tour 
of inspection of noteworthy hospital 


buildings. Let it never be said that the 


Affiliated Colleges might fall behind any 
like structure in the United States in 
beauty or facilities. 

He did not feel very well and te 
turned thankfully to the tender hands 
of Eugenie and his two daughters. The 
family did its best to coax him to retift 
to the ranch at Calistoga where Mm. 
Cole, plagued by asthma, spent most 
her time. Little Eugenie, now grown Up 
and married and a mother herself, lived 
there too with her husband, Hermant 
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Sielcken. Except for Josephine and her the influential and illustrious pro- 
dashing husband, Major McClung, they claimed that on March 27, 1897, with 
could all be together and there would be appropriate ceremony, the cornerstone 


SOLID FOUNDATION FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Laying the Corner Stone of the Affiliated Colleges. 


Fic. 9. COLE’s PRouDEST MOMENT. 


a money to keep them comfort- 
able. | 

The aging war-horse refused point- 
blank. Old he might be, and ill he might 
be too, but he was neither old enough 
nor ill enough to abdicate in favor of any 
young whippersnapper at the moment 
when his years of siege were about to 
win the battle. His thoughts centered 
on the day when the handsome new 
buildings would grace the plateau of 
Adolph Sutro and frown down upon the 
ted brick bastion of Levi Lane. It was 
more tonic to him to see Lane’s haughty 
but slightly apprehensive countenance 
growing daily more haughty and more 
apprehensive, than all the country air 
and custards in the world. 

Within a few months, invitations to 


of the medical building would be laid. 
Upon the shelf above the sand dune, 
below the fringe of eucalyptus trees, a 
platform was put up, surrounded by 
blue and gold banners and pennons, and 
fronting a scaffolding which supported 
the cornerstone for the northeast corner 
of the medical building which was to be | 
the center of the group. To the east 
where the combined colleges of den- 


‘tistry and pharmacy were to share a 


building, a huge sign announcing the 
fact was surrounded by much blue and 
gold bunting draped about blue and 
gold cardboard pestles. 

The day dawned blackly, ominously 
hung with soggy clouds. The weather 
did not intend to alter its late winter 
rain schedule for any man-made rite. In 
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spite of the weather several hundred 
people braved the scramble up the steep 
hills, and, top-hatted and bedecked in 
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Fic. 10. THE Last NOTICE ON THE BULLETIN 
Boarp AT OLp TOLAND HALL. 


velvet, sat upon the improvised grand- 
stand hoping against hope that the per- 
formance would be over before the rain 
began. ‘The Masons, represented by a 
whole platoon of personages in full re- 
galia, cast many an earnest Masonic eye 
at the sky. 

As Bishop Nichols began his opening 
prayer a soft, wet, penetrating drizzle 


began. Bishop Nichols prayed on. Top 


hats began to look furry and sticky and 
rows of umbrellas popped out like toad- 
stools on the grandstand where the be- 
plumed and velvet covered ladies sat. 
The rites continued as the weather grew 
worse until the fine mist became a driv- 
ing storm with occasional gusty squalls 
which interfered noisily with eloquence. 
Velvet dresses drooped and colored rib- 
bons ran, and top-hatted gentlemen 
looked sadly at the unbeautiful but 
comfortable policemen in helmets with 


turned down, rain-shedding brims and 
ugly, sturdy capes. 

Planned for a fine day, no change was 
made in the long program. The stone 
containing photographs, newspapers, a 
history of the University and other in. 
teresting items was eased into place with 


the oil, water and corn of Masonry. The 


Bishop prayed again, Mayor Phelan, his 
sober brown head and beard bared to 
the rain, became emotional with pride 
and hope for the future of the city and 
the state. President Kellogg, Sutro him- 
self, and Lieutenant Governor Jeter 
each delivered himself of a speech as the 
heavens wept. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in an effort to comfort those in 
the audience who might be affected by 
the gloom of the surroundings, declared 
that though the city wept at the mo 
ment of her greatest educational tr: 
umph, she was in reality so happy that 
she was shedding tears of joy. 

Beside the cornerstone in his Masonic 
regalia and his tall silk hat, cheerfully 
absorbing moisture into his impeccable 
cutaway, his old heart pounding with 
excitement, stood the man who had 
done the most to make this moment 
possible. Though not on the program 
as a speaker, Cole was given the honor 
of wielding the trowel with the Grand 
Master when the stone was lowered into 
place. At the end of the program, the 
crowd, soaked but enthusiastic, cheered 
so loud for the “Father of the Affiliated 
Colleges” that he rose and spoke a few 
words with more emotion than he had 
ever publicly betrayed in his life. Hi 
dream had come true. There was Vél) 
little more to look toward now, in the 
life of Beverly Cole. 

He watched the steady growth of the 
buildings on the heights with interes 
but it was a detached interest. He w4 
pleased when the last notice went up™ 
October, 1898, on the bulletin board# 
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Toland Hall and classes were called for as president of the faculty and settled 
the following Monday at the Affiliated down to a quiet and rather pinched old 
Colleges, but it was a mild interest and age, still stubbornly refusing to retire to 
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was even somewhat rheumy. He was 
glad it was no longer necessary to walk 
through dunes to get there and that the 
Market Street railway had service ready 
to begin, but it was an objective gladness 
as though he knew it to be of small fu- 
ture interest to him. The old man was 
tired, dog-tired, and with the accom- 
plishment of his last objective the spring 
had gone out of him. He called in Dr. 
von Hoffman, he of the bushy Prussian 
beard, who shook his head soberly when 
he finished the examination. Cole’s ar- 
terles were as hard and brittle as straw 
tubes and he showed pronounced aortic 
insufficiency, though Dr. Hoffman 
called it valvular heart disease. 

He could not keep his practice going 
and delegated what was left of it to 
young Dr. James McCone, a promising 
new lecturer at the College. He resigned 


the ranch he had bought for this very 
purpose. His belated care of himself was 
useless. In the spring of 1899 he had a 
stroke. 

It was a sharp warning. It crippled 
him considerably so that ever after he 
dragged one leg and his speech clouded 
hopelessly. There could be no more dy- © 
namic speeches, no more twinkling wit. 
He had no desire to go where these 
would be appreciated. He was content 
with his pipe and his chimney corner at 
last. 

Eugenie, prostrated by asthma after a 
few hours in San Francisco fog, could 
not come down to be with him. He 
would not leave the city in spite of all 
his family could say. He contended that 
he would feel better soon and had too 
much to do. Rather than anger and 
upset him they let him alone and Jo- 
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sephine Cole McClung moved in with 
him to take care of him. He did begin to 
pick up and in the late fall of the year 
was perky enough to run for the office 
of coroner. When his name was found 
on the ballot, ‘T. B. Leland withdrew in 
favor of his old teacher. 

He carried on as coroner but he knew 
he was only marking time. Frequent 
visitors could see a rapid failing. On the 
fourteenth of January, 1901, he had a 
busy day and when he left the office he 
called a.cab, which was unusual for him. 
He left the room slowly and as he 
opened the door he turned to Deputy 
Coroner McCormick and said that he 
felt that he would not be back. McCor- 


mick helped him to the street and sent. 


him home. 

Josephine did not like his looks as he 
came into the house fumbling with his 
coat, but he pushed her away and sank 
heavily into his old chair in the study. 
When next she looked at him, he was 
deep in a medical text. He went to bed 
early after a light dinner and seemed 
comfortable. 

At one oclock in the morning he 
awakened her, saying, rather pitifully, 
that he didn’t feel very well. Thor- 
oughly frightened by his color and be- 
havior she put him back to bed and 
called von Hoffman and McCone. They 
came post haste, but there was nothing 
they could do. He was in a coma when 
they arrived, and died quietly at four 
o'clock without regaining conscious- 
ness. 

His funeral was a masterpiece of Ma- 
sonic pomp and ceremony and to it 
came the great and small of the city in 
which he had lived so long. Even Lane 
appeared, strangely downcast that his 
future held no more zestful squabbles 
with his ingenious rival. Lane knew 
that this old pioneer was the symbol of 
an era that was gone, a period unique 


in its lusty loves and hates and active 
lives and sudden deaths. He sighed as 
he left the church and sighed again as he 
looked toward the heights where the 
proud young buildings of the Affiliated 
Colleges stood alone in the sand dunes, 


As he turned away again to enter the. 


doors of his own red buildings across 
the city, he shook his head and said as 


though to himself, “In spite of every. 


thing, Cole, God go with you.” 


‘OFFICES HELD By Dr. COLE 


Physician in Charge, Pine Street Cholera 
Hospital, Philadelphia, 18409. 

Surgeon-General, San Francisco Vigilance 
Committee, 1856. 

Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children, and Physiology, 
Medical Department of the University of 
the Pacific, 1859-1864. 

Dean of the Faculty, Medical Department of 
the University of the Pacific, 1859-1864. 
Dean of the Faculty, Toland Medical College, 

1870-1881. 

President of the Faculty, Toland Medical Col- 
lege, 1881-1900. 

Professor of Obstetrics and Clinical Diseases 
of Women, Medical Department of the 
University of California, 1870-1901. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
(London), 1864-1901. 

Fellow of the British Gynaecological Society, 
1864-1901. 

Secretary for California of the Anthropolog: 
ical Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1864-1901. 

Fellow of the Obstetrical Society of London, 
1864-1901. 


Honorary Fellow of the Boston Gynecological 


Society, 1864-1901. 

Vice-President of the American Medical As 
sociation, 1880-1881. 
President of the American Medical Associa- 

tion, 1895-1896. 
Chairman, California Democratic Party. 
Chairman of the Hospital Committce of the 
Board of Supervisors, San Francisco, 1868 
1869. 
Member of the Outside Lands Committee of 
the Board of Supervisors, 1867. 
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President of the San Francisco County Med- 
ical Society. One term. | 

Surgeon-General of the State of California, 
1868-1872 and 1874-1876. 

Consulting Surgeon, State Women’s Hospital 
of California. 

Gynecologist, San Francisco City and County 
Hospital, 1878-1901. : | 

Editor, San Francisco Medical Press, 1864. 
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Editor, San Francisco Western Lancet, 1873- 
1876. 

Coroner, City of San Francisco, 1901. 

Member, San Francisco Polyclinic. 

Member, Academy of Medicine of San Fran- 
CISCO. 

Commander, Knights ‘Templar. 

Member, Knights of Kadoch. 
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{From Trattato di Christoforo Acosta Africano, Venetia, 1585] 


EDITORIALS 


ADDENDA TO MISS JANET DOE’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMBROISE 
PARE | 


Since Miss Doe published her excel- 
lent bibliography of Paré in 1937, a 
number of important additional books 
have turned up which are now recorded 
by Miss Doe in a brief list, which we 
are glad to reproduce by Miss Doe’s 
permission for the benefit of our read- 

eTs. 


ADDENDA 


Number 


2. La maniére de traicter les playes, 
Paris, 1551. 
The Bishop copy, on vellum, was 
acquired by the late Dr. Harvey 
Cushing. 
3. La maniére de traicter les playes, 
Paris, 1552. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re- 
search Library (imperfect). 
| 8. Een suyverlijc tractaet, Antwerp, 
1556. 
The title-page is imperfect in the 
BM copy. 
Additional copy: Wal. 
: 11. Anatomie universelle, Paris, 1561. 
Additional copy: BML. 
12. La methode curative des playes, 
Paris, 1561. 
Additional copy: Dr. Gertrude van 
Wagenen (New Haven, Conn.) 
15. Traicté de la peste, Paris, 1580. 
The SGO copy can no longer be 
regarded as unique: two others 
have come to light. One, the Yémé- 
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17. 


29. 


30. 


niz copy, was bought May 9, 1867, 
by M. Bergelot. The modern 
owner, the Comtesse de Rouville, 
sold it to a Paris bookseller, from 
whom Dr. Erik Waller secured it 
and in turn sold it to Dr. Harvey 
Cushing. Dr. Waller was fortunate 
enough to acquire still another copy 
for his own library. 

Additional copies: Cus. Wal. 
Trattato della peste, Bologna, 1720. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re- 
search Library. | 
Oeuvres, (1 ed.), Paris, 15/75. 
Additional copies: B.M., Duke Hos- 
pital Library (Durham, N. C.), 
Umi, Wellcome Research Library 
(imperfect). | 
Oeuvres, 2. ed., Paris, 1579. 
Additional copies: B.M., Wal, Well- 
come Research Library (imperfect). 


go.5a Oeuvres, Paris, 1584. 


This seems to be a bibliographical 
ghost. Dr. Henry R. Viets called 
my attention to its sole appearance | 
in Paschal Gallus, Bzbliotheca 
medica, Basel, 1590, pp. 307-308, 
where the various subjects treated 
of by Paré are mentioned “separa- 
tion olim excusos, jam uno volu- 
mine cum figuris apud Gabrielem 
Buon Lutetiae 1579 & 1584.” The 
date, 1584, can not be a typograph- 
ical error intended for a later date, 
because the list of books given is 


| 
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stated to be quoted from Franciscus 
4 Cruce Cenomana, Bibliotheca 
gallica, Paris, 1584. It might have 
been taken from Paré’s Replique 
a la response faicte contre son Dis- 
cours de la licorne, 1584, the only 
known book of his bearing that 
date. Or it may just possibly repre- 
sent the lost third edition (see p. 
157). It is exceedingly unlikely to 


_ be that, however, for no copy has 


31. 


33: 


37: 


38. 


42. 


46. 


48. 


survived and no other mention of 
it has occurred. The likeliest ex- 
planation is that it is simply a mis- 
quotation of the Opera of 1582 or 
1583. 

Oeuvres, 4. ed., Paris, 1585. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re- 
search Library (imperfect). 
Oeuvres, 6. ed., Paris, Buon, 1607. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re- 
search Library (lacks title-page), 
and may therefore be either no. 33 
or no. 34). : 

Oeuvres, 8. ed., Paris, 1628. 
Additional copies: Dr. Edgar F. 
Kiser (Indianapolis), Wellcome 
Research Library. 

Oeuvres, g. ed., Lyons, 1633. 
Additional copy: University of 
Pittsburgh School of Dentistry. 
Oeuvres, 11. ed., Lyons, 1652. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re- 
search Library. 

Oeuvres, 12. ed., Lyons, 1664. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re- 
search Library. 

Opera, Paris, 1582. 

Additional copies: BM, Richmond 
(Va.) Academy of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California Medical 
School, Wellcome Research Li- 
brary (imperfect). 

Opera, Frankford, 1594. 

The University of California Medi- 
cal School possesses the copy cred- 


50. 


61. 


52. 


54- 


58. 
67. 


m1. 
73- 


74: 


48. 
Miss Doe appends to the Addenda @ 


ited to the University of California, 
Additional copy: Dr. John Fallon 
(Worcester, Mass.). | 

Opera, Frankford, 1612. 
Additional copy: University of 
California Medical School. 
Workes, London, 1634. 
_Additional copies: BM, MSC, 
University of California Medical 
School, Wellcome Research Li- 
brary. 

Workes, London, 1649. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re. 
search Library. 

Workes, London, 1665. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re. 
search Library. 

Workes, London, 1678. 
Additional copies: Academy of 
Medicine of Northern New Jersey 
(Newark), Dr. Edgar F. Kiser (In- 
dianapolis), Richmond (Va.) Acad: 
emy of Medicine, Wellcome Re 
search Library. 

De chirurgie, Dordrecht, 1592. 
Additional copy: Richmond (Va) 
Academy of Medicine. 

De chirurgie, Amsterdam, 1655. 
Additional copy: Wellcome Re 
search Library. 

Geka kummé6 zui, Kyoto, 1769. 
Additional copy: Wal. 

De Hominis generatione, Stras- 
_ burg, 1597. 
Additional copy: RCS. 
Explanation of fifty-three instru: 
ments, London, 1631. 
Additional copy: Wal. 

Le siége de Metz, Metz, 1847. © 
Additional copy: Wal. 


list of errata to be corrected in het 


Bibliography. 


Miss Doe will be glad to furnish 3 


copy of the “Addenda and Corrigenda 


to 


anyone who is interested. 
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EDITORIALS 


ROBERT T. 


All those who are interested in the 
history of science will learn with regret 
of the death of Dr. Robert ‘Theodore 
Gunther on March 9, 1940. His enthu- 
siasm for the collection, preservation 
and restoration of old scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus led to the forma- 
tion in the Old Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford of one of the most important 
collections of ancient scientific instru- 
ments in the world. When Sir William 
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GUNTHER 


Osler was president of the British Clas- 
sical Association at its meetings at Ox- 
ford in 1919, Gunther collaborated 
with him in gathering together the 
splendid exhibit of such material, 
which formed such an interesting fea- 
ture of the occasion. Dr. Gunther's 
numerous publications on the history 


of scientific studies at Oxford are well 


known and most important contribu- 
tions to the history of science. 


HORACE WELLS 


W. Harry Archer* has recently made 
a valuable contribution to the history 
of the ether controversy in an article 
entitled ‘Chronological History of 
Horace Wells, Discoverer of Anaes- 
thesia,” which was read by title at the 
Seventeenth General Meeting of the 
International Association for Dental 
Research, held last March at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Although it is frequently stated 
that Wells graduated from the dental 
college in Baltimore, Archer says that 
his only dental training was got “‘by as- 
sociation with leading dentists in Bos- 
ton,” consequently the common asser- 
tion that he and W. T. G. Morton were 
classmates is also erroneous. Wells 
started practice in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in 1836, and Morton began the 
study of dentistry in his office in 1841, 
and continued working there until he 
went to Baltimore, where he graduated 
in 1842. Archer gives some very inter- 
esting excerpts from a correspondence 
which was carried on between Wells 
and Morton in 1843-44. They formed 
a partnership in Boston in November, 
1843, for the promotion of a certain 
enterprise,” i.e., their new method of 


* Bulletin of the H istory of Medicine, Vol. 
Vil, No. 10, December, 1939. 


inserting artificial teeth. Wells, how- 
ever, continued his practice in Hart- 
ford, while Morton remained in Bos- 
ton. Archer gives an advertisement 
from the Hartford Courant, April 7, 
1845, in which Wells announces that he 
has relinquished his dental practice to 
Dr. J. M. Riggs “for the present,” be- 
cause of ill health. In the same month 
Wells arranged a “Panorama of Na- 
ture’ to be exhibited at the City Hall, 
which it was during the following June. 
On December 11, 1844, Wells had one 
of his own molar teeth extracted by Dr. 
J. M. Riggs, while he was under the in- 
fluence of nitrous oxide administered 
by G. O. Colton. In the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, June 18, 1845, 
P. W. Ellsworth, M.p., in an article en- 
titled “On the Modus Operandi of 
Medicine,” says, “The nitrous oxyd gas 
has been used in quite a number of 
cases by dentists, during the extraction 
of teeth, and has been found by its ex- 
citement, perfectly to destroy pain; the 
patients appear very merry during the 
operation, and no unpleasant effects fol- 
low.” This account is taken from the 
notes of Dr. Archer Ellsworth who was 
living at this time in the house with 
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Wells. Archer gives many interesting 
abstracts from Wells’ day book. Wells 
had distinct mechanical ability; he pat- 
ented a coal sifter and a shower bath. 
In January, 1848, Wells had opened an 
office in New York, and Archer quotes 
an advertisement from the New York 
Evening Post in which he states that 
he “will give gratuitous advice respect- 
ing the use of chloroform, Nitrous 
Oxide Gas, and ‘Letheon’ as applied to 
the extraction of teeth.” 

Archer gives the full particulars of 
Wells’ arrest and suicide. On January 
21, 1848, he was arrested for throwing 
sulphuric acid on the clothing of some 
streetwalkers. He was put in the Tombs 


prison. The following day he was aj 
lowed to visit his rooms, and there, wy’ 
known to his guard, got his razor anda) 
bottle of chloroform. Sunday, January’ 
23, he attended church service in th 
Tombs and seemed in good spirits, but 
the next morning he was found dead in 
his bed, having slashed his thigh with 
his razor. An empty chloroform bottk 
lay beside the corpse and various letter 
written to his wife and to the new 
papers were found in his room. There 
is no doubt that Wells had suffered 
from mental derangement for some 
time before his death. His fate has al. 
ways excited sympathy which will b 
increased by Dr. Archer’s article. 
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An especially interesting Spring Cata- 
logue recently issued by Schuman of New 


York contains a notably large number of 


items of especial value to the student of 
the history of medicine in Great Britain 
and the United States. The first section 
headed Medica Literaria lists a number 
of books which appertain more to general 
literature than to medical history, the sort 
which Osler prized so highly; novels, 


[From Crooke: A Description of the Body of Man. London, 1631] 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


AN INTERESTING BOOK CATALOGUE 


_ poems, plays, etc., written by or about doc- 


tors. The second section of the catalogue 
contains a fine list of biographies of physi- 
cians, many of them long out of print and 
very difficult to obtain. The third section 
is composed of medical histories of all vin- 
tages. A list of over one hundred and fifty 
portraits of famous medical and scientific 
men completes the body of the catalogue. 


OSLER MEMORIAL ROOM DEDICATION AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
GENERAL HOSPITAL | 


On June 8 an interesting event took 
place at the Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital, “Old Blockley.” During Osler’s stay 
in Philadelphia as Professor of Clinical 
Medicine in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he was also on the staff at Blockley, 
and found an especially valuable field for 
his activities in the old dead house of that 
institution. Here he spent many hours 
performing autopsies and the record books 
contain an enormous number of pages of 
hotes, many in his own handwriting. 
Sometime ago it was decided to preserve 
the little building as a permanent memo- 
nial of Osler’s association with the famous 


old Hospital. This was rendered possible 
by a generous gift from the John A. 
Wyeth Company, which also presented a 
large mural painting by Dean Cornwall 
depicting Osler examining a patient in 
the presence of a group of resident physi- 
cians and nurses. At the dedicatory cere- 
monies addresses were delivered by Drs. 


William Egbert Robertson, William E. 


Hughes, Joseph McFarland and W. G. 
MacCallum. A very large audience was 
present, and afterwards had an opportu- 
nity to inspect the old autopsy house and 
examine a most interesting collection of 
Osleriana, manuscripts and books. 


MEDICAL EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


The Medical and Public Health ex- 
hibits at the New York World’s Fair, 
which were attended by 7,500,000 visitors 
i 1939, were reopened for the 1940 sea- 
son beginning May 11, according to an 


announcement by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 


g Chairman of the American Mu- 
scum of Health. 


New exhibits have been added to the 
Carrel-Lindbergh “heart,” the “transpar- 
ent man,” and other dramatizations of 
medical science, which vied last year with 
such industrial features as the General 


Motors Futurama and the American Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Company's “Voder”’ 


- as drawing cards for Fair visitors. 
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THE 42ND ANNUAL MEETING, MEDICAL LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION AT PORTLAND, OREGON, JUNE 25, 26, 27, 1949 
Preliminary Program 


Hotel Headquarters: Heathman Hotel Session Headquarters: 
U. Oregon Medical School 


After the address of welcome, the presi- 
dent’s address, and the business meeting, 
among the interesting features and papers 
were the following: 

A description of exhibits, including 
“Vignettes about Medical Library Asso- 
ciation Founders and Officers,” based on 
an exhibit of pictures: Miss Marcia C. 
Noyes, Baltimore. | 

A symposium on History and Literature 
of Epidemiology with emphasis on some 
Pacific Coast aspects: Introduction—Dr. 
T. L. MEapor, Portland City Health Bu- 
reau; Plague—Dr. H. J. Sears, University 
Oregon Medical School; Tularemia—Dr. 
=LEviIN, Oregon State Board 
Health; Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever— 
Dr. C. B. Puiip, Rocky Mountain Labo- 
ratory, Hamilton, Montana. 

Pacific Northwest Medical History: 


Dr. OLor LARSELL, University of Oregon 
Medical School. | 
Panel discussion on Methods in Re. 
gional Medical Historical Research: 
Leader, Dr. OLOF LARSELL. 
Growth, Development and Problems of 
a Regional Medical Periodical: Dr. C. A. 


SMITH, Editor, N orthwest Medicine, 


attle. 

Use of Microfilm in Library Instruc. 
tion and Service: Miss Lucy M. Lewis, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

Bibliographic Problems Based on 2 
Study of Terminology in the Field of Nu- 
trition: Dr. I. A. MANVILLE, University 
Oregon Medical School. 

The Medical Social Worker Looks to 
the Library: Miss AMELIA Feary, Univer- 
sity Oregon Medical School. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting was 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., on May 5 and 
6, 1940. The President presiding, the 
scientific program was as follows: 

RoserT S. Drews, Detroit: The Role 
' of the Physician in the Development of 
Social Thought. 

BurTon CHANCE, Philadelphia: Rich- 
ard Bright, Traveller and Artist. 

T. F. H. Drake, Toronto, Ontario: 
Wet Nursing in France During the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

REUBEN FRIEDMAN, Philadelphia: The 
Emperor's Itch. The Legend concerning 
Napoleon’s Affliction with Scabies. 

Maurice S. JAcoss, Philadelphia: Paul 
Ehrlich and His Relation to Modern 
Chemotherapy. 

BERNARD W. WEINBERGER, New York: 
Did Dentistry Evolve from the Barbers 
and Blacksmiths or from Medicine? 

Savas Nittis, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Linguistic and Philological Considerations 


of the évyypag¢q and the Secrecy Clause in 
the Hippocratic Oath. 

Bruno NEINECKE, Ann Arbor, Mich 
gan: An Autobiographical Case History 
of an Ancient Greek Child. 

Iaco GA.Lpston, New York: Humanism 
and Public Health. 

Henry R. Viets, Boston: Smollett, the 
“War of Jenkens’ Ear” and an Account of 
the Expedition to Carthagena, 1743. 

The Fielding H. Garrison Lecture was 


delivered by Arruro CasTIGLiont: A. Cor 


NELIus CELsus as a Historian of Medicine. 
At the dinner session in the evening — 
Dr. Edward B. Krumbhaar, presiding 
Dr. Esmond R. Long, of Philadelphia, 
livered the president’s address entitled 
“Weak Lungs on the Santa Fe Trail,” and 
Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Baltimore, read 4 
paper entitled “Parallels and Difference 
in the Development of Medicine in South 
Africa and the United States” (with 
lantern slides and a motion picture). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mepicat Crassics. Compiled by Emerson 


Crosby Kelly, m.p. Vol. 1v, No. 6. February, 


1940. Papers on Appendicitis by George 
Ryerson Fowler and Albert John Ochsner. 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1940. 


The articles republished in this issue of 


“Medical. Classics” are very appropriate 
additions to the papers by Reginald Fitz 
and Charles McBurney which were pub- 
lished in Volume nu, No. 5, of this series of 
reprints. Together these papers include 
the most important of the early contribu- 


tions to the literature of appendicitis. Dr. 


Fowler’s two papers deal with his method 
of treating diffuse septic peritonitis by the 
elevated head and trunk posture, the so- 
called Fowler’s position, which facilitates 
drainage into the pelvic cavity, a great ad- 
vance in the management of these difficult 
cases. Ochsner’s paper, published in 1901, 
one year after Fowler’s first contribution 
to the subject, dealt with the cause of dif- 
fuse peritonitis complicating appendicitis, 
and its treatment. Believing that the peri- 
staltic motion of the small intestines is the 
chief factor in carrying infection from the 
perforated or gangrenous appendix to 
other portions of the peritoneum, Ochsner 
advocated prohibition of cathartics, or any 
kind of food by mouth, gastric lavage 
in all cases when there was reason to ex- 
pect that any food remained in the stom- 
ach or in the intestines above the ileocecal 
valve, and feeding the patient by enemata 
containing concentrated food. Both Fow- 
ler and Ochsner’s ideas had a great influ- 
énce on the surgery of their day, and lie 
at the base of much of the modern treat- 
ment of appendicitis. Copious bibliog- 
raphies, concise biographical sketches, and 
portraits of Fowler and Ochsner, complete 
this excellent issue of “Medical Classics.” 


Tue Risz OF Emsryotocy, by Arthur Wil- 
liams Meyer, Professor of Anatomy, Emeri- 


tus, Stanford University. California, Stan- 

ford University Press, 1939. 

This is by far the most comprehensive 
history of embryology that has appeared 
in English, not excepting Needham’s most 
excellent work. Beginning with a chapter — 
on the ideas of the aborigines on the sub- 
ject of reproduction, the author goes on 
to a discussion of the earlier historic views 
as to generation, followed by a very full 
account of the influence on the various 
theories of spontaneous generation, dem- 
onstrating their immense importance 
from the earliest times until Pasteur’s 
work practically showed their futility. 
Then follows a series of chapters on 
Epigenesis, Preformation and Pan- 
spermia, which deal with the bearing 
which these various theories or supposi- 
tions had on the development of the sci- 
ence of embryology. Chapters vim and ix 
dealing respectively with the search for 
the mammalian ovum, and the discovery 
of the spermatozoon are of especial inter- 
est. Dr. Meyer goes into detail with the 
various steps which led after many years 
to von Baer’s epoch-making elucidation of 
the problem of the ovum in the 1820's, 
and his account of the discovery of the 
spermatozoon and of the years of subse- 
quent investigation into its origin and 
function is an invaluable contribution to 
the history of that much discussed matter. 
The author devotes Chapter xm to the 
consideration of visual and other technical 
aids in embryological investigation, from 
the simple lenses or microscopes of the 
early students down to the achromatic mi- 
croscope and other advanced aids of the 
nineteenth century. Other chapters deal . 
with “The Role of the ‘Mule’”; “The 
Problem of Malformation”; “The Growth 
of Morphology”; and “Early Experi- 
mental Embryology.” A comprehensive 
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bibliography and excellent index com- 
plete the volume and add greatly to its 
value. The many excellent illustrations 
and Dr. Meyer’s delightful style in his 
presentation of the text add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. 


JEwisH CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDICINE IN AMER- 
ICA, FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT, 
by Solomon R. Kagan, m.p. Foreword by 
Prof. James J. Walsh. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Boston, Boston Medi- 
cal Publishing Co., 1939. 


This large volume might have been ap- 
propriately entitled a “Who’s Who” of 
the Jewish medical profession in the 
United States, as the largest portion con- 
sists of brief biographical sketches of liv- 
ing and dead Jewish physicians, accom- 
panied in many instances by portraits, and 
generally obviously compiled by the sub- 
jects themselves or from obituary notices 
of them. The chief criticism which it ex- 
cites is that it is too comprehensive, as it 
includes many biographies of obscure in- 
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dividuals who have no claim to r 

tion as contributors to medicine. Theg 
are mixed in indiscriminately with the 
biographies of men like J. Solis Cohen, 
Jacob Da Costa, Abraham Jacobi, and 
others, in a manner which somewhat dero- 
gates from the respect in which those 
great men should be held. After a brief 
introductory chapter on early Jewish phy. 
sicians in America there follows a series of 
chapters on their achievements in various 
lines, medicine, surgery, specialities, etc. 


Included under the heading “‘Appendices” 


are chapters on Jewish medical and chari- 
table institutions, and a chronological lis 
of events in which Jewish physicians fig- 
ured. There is considerable repetition of 
material, many of the biographies being 
more or less repeated in different sections 
of the book. There are many portraits and 
a large bibliography. Dr. Kagan’s book 
will be of use for reference purposes but 
if another edition should be demanded 
we feel it can be greatly improved by care- 
ful editorial revision. 
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RARE 
MEDICAL BOOKS 


CATALOGS 


SCHUMAN’S 
730 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


A\MERICANA MEDICA 
History of Medicine 
in America 
Catalogues on request 


THE HOOSIER BOOKSHOP 
2135 North Alabama Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLIO MEDICA 
A Series of Medical History Primag 


EDITED BY E. B. KRUMBHAAR, M.D, 


PHYSIOLOGY 


By Joun F. Futton, Mp. 


“If Dr. Fulton had written nothing except thi an 
primer he would have proved himself a com wath: 
master of the subject with which he deals, Thee aan 
is a balance and a harmony about this little book éam tel 
Physiology which it will be difficult for other write: aan 
in the series to attain.”—Bull. Johns Hopkins Haj, nn 
Illus, 

| 
BACTERIOLOGY | prese 

their 


By W. Forb, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Bacteriology, 

Johns Hopkins University a 

This readable book brings together and intes@ 
rets activities and p in bacteriology # 
ound in many fields of science. The author & 
eminently qualified to prepare this volume whidt 
is replete with interest. He presents the develop 
ment of ideas and biographical details of thom 
who have contributed significantly to the | 


PAUL B. HOEBER, Inc., Publishes 


MEDICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT OF HARPER & BROTHER | 


49 East 33rd Street New York 


Quarterly Organ of the History of Science Soctety, 
founded (in 1913) and edited by 


GEORGE SARTON, S. D. 
Harvarp Lisprary 185, Cambridge, Mass., U. Ss. A. 


Isis may be obtained from any Bookseller at the price of 6 dollars per volume illus- 
trated. Members of the History of Science Society receive each year at least one volume 
of about 600 pp. free of charge. Annual dues, 5 dollars. Corresponding Secretary 
Dr. Henry R. Viets, Boston Medical Library, 8 The Fenway, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Isis is the foremost journal on the history of science published in the world to-day. 
It contains articles, reviews, notes, queries, and elaborate critical bibliographies of the 
history and philosophy of science. Vols. 30 and 31 will be published in 1939. | 
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